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ere | MERCK SCO 
6 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Colors for the Dyer Intermediates for the Color Maker 


H Acid always on hand c 
Pharmaceuticals for the Drug Trade CNC S 
thetic Oils for the Perfume, Soap, Extract and Essence Trade 


e More Difficult It Is To Procure, The More Likely We 





Our Research sitidadiine: haw 0h ta Tiana Of Our Friends St. Louis NEW YORK Montreal 
We Solicit Inquiries On Every Variety Of Coal Tar Product Works at Rahway, N, J- 
NAPHTHALENE Refined Saltpetre 
pean Cae Refined Nitrate of Soda 


U.S. P. PHENOL 


KNOWLES-BRADLEY Co. 











_ A : Manufacturers 
. The Chatfield Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 88 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
YELLOW PRUSSIATE OF POTASH SALTPETER 
RED PRUSSIATE OF POTASH POTASSIUM CHLORATE A B ] N D E R 
BICARBONATE OF POTASH RED and YELLOW PHOSPHORUS 
CARBONATE OF POTASH HIRATHIOL WHITE ARSENIC FOR THIS JOURNAL 
TAKAMINE LABORATORY, Inc. Save Your Copies — 
120 Broad New York Cit * 
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Chemical 2 : . 
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Monsanto Chemical Works 
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Price List of the Era Publications’ 








Drug and Chemical Markets 
The purpose of this journal is to 
supply first-hand buyers with thor- 
oughly reliable Market Reports, 
with current prices on Drugs and 
Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and 
Dyestuffs. It also prints each week 
1 2 complete lists (1,600 items) of 
i current Jobbers’ Prices in New York 
} on Drugs and Chemicals. 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S., Cuba 
and Mexico, $4.00 year; Canada $4.50, 
and Foreign Countries $5.00 a year. 








Era Formulary—(8000 Formulas) 


A most valuable collection of unofficial 
formulas for Manufacturers, Druggists, 
Physicians, Veterinary Surgeons, Hospitals 
and for Household use. 

This edition revised by the late Wm. C. 
Alpers, Sc. D., President of the Amer. Phar. 
Assn. and by E. J. Kennedy, Ph. C., Editor 
of The Pharmaceutical Era. 

Full cloth, 527 pages in 9 Divisions and 
146 classes. Price $5.00 a copy, postpaid. 














The Pharmaceutical Era 
(Established 1887) 


A monthly pharmaceutical journal for 
druggists, pharmacists and students, cov- 
ering all the important branches of phar- 
macy and its allied subjects. 

Some characteristics of the ERA are its 
independent editorial policy and its all- 
around completeness, such as the modern 
druggist requires. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S., Cuba 
and Mexico $1.00; Canada $1.50 and to 
Foreign Countries $2.00 a year. 























The Soda Fountain 


| (Established 1902) 

The only publication with a national 
circulation devoted exclusively to soda 
fountain trade. 

A monthly journal for druggists, con- 
fectioners and all owners and operators 
of soda fountains, recognized as the 
leading educational publication in this 
growing industry. A real necessity to 
every soda man, owner or dispenser. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U S., Cuba 
and Mexico $1.00; Canada $1.25, and to 
Foreign Countries $1.50 a year. 


Era Price List—Issued Annually 
(Established 1895) 


A general price list of Drugs and 
Chemicals and Proprietary goods for the 
Drug Trade. In 4 Parts: Part 1—Drugs 
and Chemicals. Part _2—Proprietary 
Goods; Part 3—Key to Part 2, giving 
names of Manufacturers; Part 4—Manu- 
facturers’ Price Lists. 


PRICE $1.00 a copy, stpaid. The 
Pharmaceutical Era and Era Price List 
for $150 a Year in U, S., Cuba and 
Mexico; Canada $2.00; Foreign $2.50. 


Era Dose Book 

Full of “meat” from cover to cover. Should 
be on every prescription counter. 20 Dose and 
Reference Tables with Appendix of Alcohol and 
Narcotic percentages in U. S. P. and N. F, 
Price 50c a copy, postpaid. 


ERA KEY to the U. S. P. and the N. F. 
This book (vest pocket size) supplies physicians, pharmacists 
and students with a practical Y to the contents of the 
new U. Pharmacopoeia and the new National Formulary, 
giving official names, synonyms, preparations, therapeutic 
properties, doses, etc. 
Price. 50 cents a copy, postpaid. 


The Era Poison Register (New Edition, Dec., 1915) 
For druggists’ — record of poison sales with digest of the 
poison laws in all the States. This new edition most com- 
lete; 152 pres, 84x11 in., with spaces for 1500 entries; full 
und, cloth sides, with leather back and corners. 
Price, $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 


Era Cost Stock and Inventory Book 


Special ruled book, thumb indexed, for keeping 
costs, quotations and stocks of Drugs and Chemi- 
cals. joes not contain Pharmaceuticals, Sun- 
dries or Proprietary Medicines. Special _ ruled 
ay for Quotations, Addresses. ¢ 

Cloth, leather back and corners, $2.50 a copy 



























































The Dispenser’s Formulary 
or Soda Water Guide 


Contains 2,000 formulas for the soda foun- 
tain, for making Ice Cream, Ices, etc., also 









DISPENSERS | 


FORMULARY 





valuable Luncheonette department. By far Fines calvedte 
the best and most complete formula book Gersotte huntoin 


ublished for fountain dispensers. Every 
ountain man should have this valuable book, 


New and Enlarged Edition, $1.50 a copy postpaid 


Bew b factor Conon 
0699 a Coer Pee e 












Era Druggists Directory 
The standard directory of the drug trade. 
Wholesale Druggists, Retail Druggists and 
Manufacturers in separate lists all arranged 
geographically. 18th Edition for 1916, 





Price $5.00 a copy postpaid. 


















The Era _ aie 
Course in Do you want to 
Pharmacy —' 


A complete correspondence course covering in 10 Parts all 
the required branches of Pharmacy, such as Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, Pharmacognosy, 
etc. Founded in 1898—over 9.000 students in all parts of the 
world. Complete Prospectus free on application. The ERA 
Course complete, including diploma to graduates, only $10.00. 

Address Director, ERA Course fs Pharmacy, 
3 Park Place, New Yerk. 


The Era Opium and Coca Registers . 


These registers are designed for Druggists and Physicians to 
comply with the Harrison Narcotic Law. There are three 
styles pe eee: P 

o. 1—For ggists Prescription Record. 

No. 2—For Physicians, Doatione, etc. 

No. 3—For Record of Sales and Purchases. 

All three books in uniform size (8 x 11 in.) full cloth, leather 
backs and corners—152 Ruled Pages. 

Price $1.00 each, postpaid. ORDER BY NUMBER. 






































= Era Narcotic List 
tearm A list of official and unofficial Drugs, Chemi- 
foc harcore Lr cals and preparations affected by the Federal 
ini Narcotic law. 
Vest Pocket Size—25c a copy, postpaid. 
a Money Making Hints 
— For Druggists and Confectioners 
cis It is full of original trade building suggestions 
wi for assisting druggists and confectioners in in- 
ae creasing their fountain and confectionery trade, win- 
acta dow Sisplaye, etc. 
Full paper Covers, $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 











Era Binders 

Hold copies of Drug 
and Chemical Mar- 
kets, The Pharma- 
ceutical Era or The 
Soda Fountain for one 
year. This binder 
preserves your jour- 
nals for permanent 
reference. 
Price 75c each, post- 
paid. 
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The British Dye Industry 


Great Britain is awakening to the immediate 

necessity of expanding the dyestuffs industry in 
order to meet present war requirements and Ger- 
man competition when commercial relations are 
restored. The head of the Bradford Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation in a recent address called for the co-opera- 
tion of such powerful organizations as Brunner 
Mond’s, Castner Kellner’s, the United Alkali Com- 
pany, the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
others in order to obtain adequate capital and the 
crude materials necessary in the manufacture of 
dyes. 
The stupendous German organization was cited 
and the heavy investments in the color industry in 
America. The speaker, Milton S, Sharp, chairman 
of the Board of Directors, said that lack of unity 
of effort had prevented manufacturers from mak- 
ing the progress expected when the industry was 
established in England. Jealousy and strife were 
largely responsible for the delay in producing the 
aniline colors needed in the textile trade. 

Unless Great Britain can make dyes as good, as 
cheap and in as great variety as Germany can sup- 
ply, the Chairman said, the inevitable consequence 
must be that the exportation of British textiles 
will be placed in serious peril. The Government 
had failed to recognize the fact that the dyestuffs 
industry is essentially a war industry and its es- 
tablishment should have been undertaken side by 
side with the manufacture of high explosives, so 
nearly akin in nature and origin to aniline dyes. 
There are suggestions in the speech for considera- 
tion by the United States Government and the 
dyestuffs manufacturers of America. United ac- 
tion, large capital, ample resources for obtaining 
crudes and intermediates are absolutely essential 
to success either in war or peace. 





Profits In Potash 


Millions were made by the German Potash Syn- 
dieate before the war, but the profits came from 
sales in the United States and other countries 
using large quantities of fertilizer. There was 
no limitation on the price of export material, but 
the Government controls the price charged for 
potash sold in Germany. There being no market 
ior potash outside of Germany, now, the Syndicate 
companies are losing millions instead of making 
them because the cost of production has increased, 
and they cannot raise prices in Germany. The 
deposits of potash lie in bedded planes like coal and 
are mined at considerable depth which is a large 
factor in the cost of production. 
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In America, on the contrary, the potash com- 
panies are making large profits because of the 
scarcity. The sources are limited. Plants in 
Chile operated by American companies produce a 
small supply. The lakes of Nebraska furnish about 
one-third of the output. Searles Lake in California 
is a source also, and kelp gathered on the Pacific 
Coast yields a fair percentage of potash. Cement 
plants could produce the needed domestic supply, 
but comparatively few mills have installed the 
necessary machinery. It is also made from 
molasses. 

Potash is selling around $275 a ton against a 
pre-war price of $50. It sold as high as $450 a 
ton in 1916. It is a tempting investment just at 
this time, but might not prove profitable if the 
domestic product had to compete with German im- 
portations. Capital is timid and fears to venture 
into an industry that might collapse after the war. 





Chemical Progress in Canada 


Canadian chemists were spurred to action soon 
after the outbreak of the war by the shortage re- 
ported in chemicals needed in the industries and 
for medicines for the army. Many companies 
were formed and those financially able to carry 
out research work were finally established. They 
are now making aspirin, phenacetin, potassium 
permanganate, oil of mustard, glycero-phosphates 
and many other products formerly imported. Sal- 
varsan is made in sufficient quantities to meet the 
domestic demand, and large contracts have been 
filled for the British Government. Aspirin is not 
patented in Canada but the name is registered as 
a trade mark and the Canadian Government re- 
fuses to cancel it on the ground that Germany 
might retaliate by taking similar action against 
Canadian trade marks. 


Pine oil formerly imported from the United 
States, is to be manufactured from the Canadian 
pine. Investigations and experiments resulted in 
a product which has stood the tests of the Forest 
Products Laboratories and Mines Branch at 
Ottawa which found it well suited to the flotation 
process of reducing metallic ores. It was also dis- 
covered that a cheaper substitute for flotation pur- 
poses is creosote oil produced as a by-product in 
wood distillation. 





“Here’s Your Quinine, Sir’ 

A recent order placed by the Government called 
for 20,000,000 tablets of quinine sulphate with three 
grains to the tablet. Figuring each cinchona tree 
as supplying an average of 200 pounds of bark, 
the 60,000,000 grains of quinine will be the prod- 
uct of 561 cinchona trees. As each tree furnishes 
suitable bark for producing quinine but once in an 
average of 1% years, it has required 561 years of 
growth to produce the 60,000,000 grains of quinine. 
To collect the bark, cure it and transport it from 
the tropical forests to the point of debarkation for 
New York, engaged the work of thousands of na- 
tives for several months. 

Reaching New York, expert chemists will turn 
the bark into quinine sulphate. This in turn will 
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be worked into 3-grain tablets on automatic tablet 
machines, each with a capacity of 175,000 tablets 
a day. It will require 20,000 bottles to pack the 
tablets, each bottle holding 1,000 tablets. Then 
the labels must be printed. The bottles will be 
packed 50 to a wooden case—a total of 400. 

Only one who has been in actual touch with the 
filling of an order of this size can realize what a 
maze of detail and machine-like co-ordination be- 
tween the various departments of a great manufac- 
turing plant is necessary to fill such an order with- 
out interrupting the routine activities of the plant. 
When this stupendous order is finally put up the 
manufacturer will deliver the goods to Uncle Sam 
with the brief remark that the retail druggist 
makes to you when you buy half a dozen 5-grain 
capsules: ‘‘Here’s your quinine, sir.’’ 





American Dyes for Americans 

The insertion of a clause in the constitution of 
the American Dyestuff Manufacturers’ Association 
declaring that ‘‘no concerns having affiliation with 
concerns doing business in those countries now at 
war with the United States or its allies shall be 
eligible to membership’’ is a challenge to German 
manufacturers by the American dyestuff industry. 
It means that the big companies in this country 
now feel strong enough to hold the trade monopol- 
ized by the Germans before the war, ’ ; 

The fact that the controlling interests in the 
American manufacturers’ association are the most 
powerful in the dyestuff industry, and will be finan- 
cially able to meet almost any contingency that 
may arise, leaves no room for doubt that Germany 
will find it extremely difficult to regain her pre- 
war trade in dyestuffs in the United States. In 
fact, by the time this war is ended, there will be 
no demand in this country for anything ‘‘made in 
Germany.’’ 


THE HAND THAT FEEDS YOU 




















Wilt YOU LEND SOME OF IT BACK TO HIM ? 
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Clean Out the Frauds 





Manufacturers and Dealers Endorse Necessity of Suppressing 
Dishonesty in Drug, Chemical and Dye Fields 


ie 





These frauds are a grave menace to the future development of our drug, dye, and chemical trades. 
No technical advances, no commercial acumen, no protective tariff can offset the damage they d» the 


good name of all American chemical products. 


Users of chemicals, drugs and dyes, here and abroad, 


must be able to buy with confidence from American makers and dealers, or they will buy elsewhere. 
This is an axiom so plain that it becomes the imperative first duty of every honest American chemi- 
cal manufacturer and every honest American deaier in chemical products to.tear these leeches locse. 


Self preservation demands the cleaning out of these frauds and fakers. 


CHEMICAL MARKETS, April 10, 1918. 


Editorial from Drug AND 





Wm. A. Hamann, Treasurer, 
Roesler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York. 

We note your editorial on frauds which interests me, 
inasmuch as I have given this matter some thought 
and, by reason of this thought, realize the difficulty 
of the situation. 

It is quite easy to denounce and pursue so-called 
“fly-by-night-concerns” that are infesting the drug and 
chemical trade at the present time, but there are many 
chances that in a general pursuit we are more likely 
to catch the innocent small beginner—and we all at 
some certain time have been beginners. That a cam- 
paign of this kind is most difficult, in order to avoid 
striking the honorable beginner whom every oppor- 
tunity that he is entitled to, should be offered. 

There is in my mind one remedy, which lies with 
the trade papers; they should be more circumspect in 
accepting advertising matter from new concerns,- and 
this very suggestion is as open to the danger just 
mentioned as many other ideas. .An exchange of ex- 
periences of established concerns is perhaps the only 
method that would safeguard against mistakes. 


Chas. L. Huisking, President, 
Chas. L. Huisking, Inc. New York. 

Your editorial under the heading of “Clean Out the 
Frauds” deserves to be read and carefully digested by 
every legitimate house connected with any branch of 
the drug and chemical business. 

I have persistently tried to impress upon buyers and 
sellers alike, the necessity of exercising great care in 
their dealings with firms of unknown antecedents and 
the need for such care is becoming more necessary 
right along. 

I hope therefore, that your editorial will be widely 
read and wish to compliment you on its accuracy and 
clear pointedness. 


Harry P. Meeker, 
of Edward P. Meeker, Manufacturers’ Agent, N. Y. 
We, as brokers have been fully aware for a long 
time that there has been a growing tendency toward 
unscrupulous practices by some in the chemical and 
dyestuff business. It appears to me that all of the 
legitimate manufacturers, dealers and brokers would be 
glad to lend a hand in this cleaning out process. It 
is a wellknown fact that a number of fake dealers 
spring up over night and have their offices in their 
hat. It is this element that is causing the trouble, 
and they must be picked out and cleaned out. Every- 
one knows that adulterations, short weights, disregard 


which has been prevalent in the dyestuff trade. 


for contracts, and the like are causing considerable 
bother and the fellows who are responsible for such 
practices must be ousted and now is the time to do 
it. It is interesting to note the number of complaints 
heard daily in the trade and nine times out of ten when 
the trouble is traced to its origin it is the little fellow 
who has caused the trouble. These so-called dealers 
have no regard whatever for business ethics. They 
figure “get it while the getting is good.” 

Speaking from the standpoint of the broker, I believe 
that the great majority of them are honest business 
men. They essentially must be, because it does not 
take long to pick out the broker who is not handling 
things on the level. You often hear the broker spoken 
of as a non-producer, and the like, but the legitimate 
broker is recognized as very much of a necessity and 
where we have trouble is when stocks get into the 
hands of these dishonest and fake dealers who juggle 
the stocks around among dealers of their own class 
and greatly inflate the value of the product. 

Such a movement as Druc & CHEMICAL MARKETS 
has started should get the hearty support of every one 
in the trade, and I believe that if they do support you 
that it will not be long before these leeches are elim- 
inated. 

H. Gardner McKerrow, 

E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York. 

I have read your fraud editorial which strikes me 
as being well expressed and timely, and one which 
should do a great deal of good. 

I cannot help pointing out, however, that there is 
nothing in this that I did not cover in my first address 
to the Dyestuff Convention, and I believe I was al- 
most the first to point out publicly these conditions, 
as well as the still more mischievous one of the bribery 
I am 
not getting much credit for this by the gentlemen who 
are stealing my thunder—although I cannot call it my 
thunder really, and I suppose I should be content 
to have blazed the way. 

The new Dyestuff Manufacturers Association is con- 
structing itself almost entirely on the lines I originally 
laid out, although this does not, of course, apply to 
the operations of the Dyestuff Manufacturers’ Institute, 
of the ideas of which I do not claim the paternity. 

I do not myself believe that there is any extent of 
German propaganda behind these matters, but that it 
is simply the inevitable instinct to “get rich quick,” 
which is characteristic of a certain type of our Ameri- 
can business men. 
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Making Pine Oil in Canada 


(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Montreal, Canada, April 16.—An important discovery 
has been made as the result of a series of experiments 
made by the Forest Products Laboratories of the 
Canadian Government at Montreal to ascertain whether 
pine oil, hitherto imported from the Southern States, 
could be produced from Canadian pine. Pine oil has 
latterly been much used by the silver mining companies 
for the treatment of ore by the oil flotation process, 
and owing to the growing demand for it in the United 
States, Canadian operators were threatened with a 
shortage. The Canadian Government commissioned 
the officials of the Forest Products Laboratories to ex- 
periment with a view of establishing the possibility of 
producing pine oil from Canadian red pine, which is a 
much less resinous wood than the Southern pine. 

The investigation proved successful, not only in pro- 
ducing pine oil, but in the discovery that a cheaper 
substitute for flotation purposes could be found in cre- 
osote oil produced as a by-product in wood distillation. 
The oils obtained at the Laboratory were tested by the 
Mines Branch at Ottawa and found well suited to the 
flotation process for reducing metallic ores. This will 
provide a new market for the wood-distilling industry 
in addition to relieving a situation that was becoming 
serious in connection with silver mining. 


CONVENTION OF U. S. CHAMBER 

Harry A. Wheeler, Federal Food Administrator for 
Illinois, was unanimously elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at the 
meeting of the board of directors at the Chicago 
convention, last week. 

Joseph H. De Frees was re-elected vice-president 
from the northern central division; R. G. Rhett, of 
Charleston, S. C., retiring president, who had previous- 
ly been elected to a vacancy accredited to the Third 
District (South Atlantic States), was elected honorary 
vice-president. Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, Mo.; A. B. 
Farquhar, of York, Pa., and John H. Fahey, of Boston, 
Mass., were re-elected honorary vice-president. John 
Joy Edson, of Washington, D. C., was re-elected treas- 
urer. 

With the election of officers the three day session 
ended, after discussions of subjects connected with 
business and the war. Especial stress was laid by the 
Chamber on the need of haste in shipbuilding, and reso- 
lutions were adopted pledging the support of the 
Chamber to all measures aimed to speed up ship con- 
struction. 

Resolutions unanimously adopted urge the enactment 
of legislation for universal military service, reiterated 
the Chamber’s endorsement of the Government control 
of prices, take a stand favoring unequivocally the elim- 
ination of all non-essential industries, and announce 
its willingness to back to the utmost all measures that 
have for their aim the winning of the war. 

Prosecution of all persons, “alien enemies or others,” 
who commit outrages against the Government or pri- 
vate industries engaged in Government work, was 
urged, and rigid enforcement of present legislation 
touching this subject demanded. 








The annual statement of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany shows net earnings of $12,559,499, compared with 
$9,371,258 for the year before. The company earned 
$180.12 per share on the $5,000,000 capital stock, com- 
pared with $192.56 per share in 1916. Dividends 
totalled $1,000,000, the same amount as for the preced- 
ing year. ‘Surplus was $8,006,309, compared with $8,- 
628,236 for the previous year. 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS IN CANADA 


Aspirin, Phenacetine and Potassium Permanganate 
Now Made in Fair Quantities—Company Hampered 
by Loss of Chemicals in Recent Fire 

(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 

Toronto, Canada, April 16—Considerable progress 
has been made by Canadian chemists in the production 
of chemicals, urgently required for industrial and medi- 
cinal purposes, and formerly obtained from Germany. 
Unexpected drawbacks have in some cases intervened. 
One of the most important undertakings of this char- 
acter is the manufacture of aspirin, which is now suc- 
cessfully carried on in Toronto and would doubtless 
be more extensively undertaken, but for the refusal 
of the Canadian government to cancel the German 
trade mark. Aspirin is not patented in Canada, but 
has its name registered as a trade mark by Frederick 
Bayer of Prussia. The Government takes the ground 
that if they invalidate German trade marks here, Ger- 
many will retaliate by taking similar action with regard 
to Canadian trade marks. 

A year ago three Canadian companies started to man- 
ufacture aspirin to sell at $3.25 per lb., but on account 
of the German trade-mark they could not call their 
product by the name “aspirin.” Two of them have 
abandoned its manufacture and the only company left 
in the field is the Chemical Products of Canada, Ltd., 
of Toronto. This company was incorporated in 1915 
with a capital of $42,000 to manufacture pharmaceu- 
tical preparations formerly made in Germany, and 
after experimenting for some time at great expense 
discovered a process for the production of aspirin. 
The trade mark difficulty was avoided by adopting for 
the product the name “acetyl-salicylic acid.” The com- 
pany, which employs 35 men, has been producing about 
8,000 Ibs. per month and supplies large quantities to 
the allied governments and exports to the United 
States in addition to the local demand. The company 
has also developed a process for making phenacetine, 
known in the United States as acetphenetidin, and 
subsequently one for the production of potassium per- 
manganate. It is also making oil of mustard, and 
glycerophosphates and has other valuable products 
under research. The production of phenacetine 
amounts to from 3,000 to 4,000 Ibs. per month. 

On April 3rd, the Chemical Products Company sus- 
tained a severe loss by fire in its plant at 143 Van Horne 
Street, Toronto. The damage can hardly be estimated 
as a quantity of valuable chemicals were destroyed 
which are essential to the manufacture of their products 
and cannot at present be replaced as most of them 
come from the United States and the American Gov- 
ernment has placed an embargo on their exportation. 
The damage to the factory can be repaired in a few 
weeks, but the inability to procure the necessary ma- 
terial unless it can be overcome by a relaxation of the 
embargo is a serious blow to the industry. The officers 
of the Chemical Products, Ltd., are T. E. O’Reilley, 
president; W. H. Van Winckel, vice-president, and 
G. G. Grover, secretary-treasurer. 

Another Toronto company engaged in the work of 
manufacturing chemicals to replace those formerly 
imported from Germany is the Synthetic Drug Co., of 
243 College Street, incorporated in 1914, of which E. N. 
McCallum is president. They employ about 100 people 
in the manufacture of salvarsan made under the orig- 
inal German patent formula. Their output amounts to 
about 50,000 tubes per month. They are supplying the 
allied governments as well as the domestic market. 





Time Fights for Germany—Buy Bonds Now. 
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The Business Outlook - 


The Views of Representative Business Men on the Present 
Conditions and the Outlook for the Future in the 
‘Drug, Chemical and Dyestuffs Trades, 








W. C. ABBOTT, M. D., 
The Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, IIl. 

It is impossible to look far into the future, but the 
writer believes that, during the next few months, the 
drug trade, or at least manufacturing pharmacy, may 
look for plenty of work. However, the character of 
this work is changing very rapidly. Thousands of 
physicians have been called into the Nation’s service. 
As a consequence, the consumption of many standard 
remedies, principally used in domestic practice, is 
likely to fall off somewhat. This loss, however, will 
probably be more than offset by the demands from 
the Army, Navy and Red Cross, which are now pur- 
chasing enormous quantities of drugs of various kinds. 
Wages are high throughout the country, and in spite 
of the high cost of living the people have money to 
spend. This has been reflected during the last year 
and is likely to be again during the coming year, in 
an ample volume of business. 

The most serious cause for anxiety is the increasing 
scarcity of essential drugs and other materials. As 
we go deeper and deeper into the problems of the war, 
it is probable that more and more materials will be 
requisitioned by the Government, so that the manufac- 
ture of less essential products will become more dif- 
ficult, and, in many instances, will cease entirely. 

An encouraging sign of the times is the development 
in this country of the manufacture of synthetic chemi- 
cals, fostered by the passage of the Trading-With-the- 
Enemy Act, which has made it possible for American 
manufacturers to produce and place on the market 
some of the most important of these substances. If 
the support of the Government, through the Federal 
Trade Commission and Federal Tariff Commission, is 
continued, and is supplemented by the support of the 
people, it is reasonable to expect that this industry, 
i. e., the manufacture of the finer medicinal chemicals, 
will become increasingly important in our country. 

All things considered, the writer believes that the 
outlook for the immediate future is good. He does 
not undertake to prophesy as to what will happen after 
the war is over, but, for the present at least, Chicago 
has nothing to complain about. 


L. N. Brunswig, President, 
Brunswig Drug Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The stimulus of tariff legislation, and changes in 
internal revenue rulings, caused much speculation and 
speculative buying prior to the new laws becoming 
effective. This resulted in a slump in stocks, but since 
the turn of the year we notice quite a shrinkage in the 
volume of purchases by the retail trade, and taking 
into consideration the high cost of many commodities, 
the total turnover is somewhat disappointing. Retail 
druggists are eating up their surplus stocks, and living 
thereon, in readjustment of the new conditions. 

The entire conditions in January and the first half 
of February were affected very adversely by the un- 
usual drouth, which was fogtunately broken about 
February 15th and since then we have had abundant 
rains coming at favorable intérvals, and this has as- 
sured crop conditions in California, both fruit and 
cereals. 

Collections in many quarters are slow, and buying in 
the main is for immediate requirements only. 

We look for active summer trade, and resumption of 
the usual activities with the advent of spring. 


. Contracts and goodwill 
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BARRETT CO. EARNS $20.61 Per Share 


‘Excellent Showing Made Notwithstanding Increased 


Costs, Heavy Taxes and Unusual Charges Against 

Profits—Available Balance $3,303,036 

William Hamlin Childs, president of The Barrett Co., 
in the annual report for 1917 states that the present 
financial and commercial situation of The Barrett Co. 
and of all its subsidiary companies and departments 
is considered by the directors to be eminently favor- 
able. He further points out that while costs of ma- 
terials and labor increased substantially during the 
year 1917, and there were unusual charges in the way 
of additional taxes, the net result of $20.61 a share on 
the common stock outstanding is considered by the 
board of directors to be entirely satisfactory. He adds: 

“The Barrett Co. and all of its subsidiaries and de- 
partments have co-operated with the Federal Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent toward the successful prose- 
cution of- the war. 

“Subscriptions to the preferred and common stock of 
the company offered to the stockholders in April, 1917, 
have all been paid in, and the funds received applied to 
the payment for the necessary addition to the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plant equipment and to the in- 
crease of its working capital.” 

The report for the year ended December 31, 1917, 
shows a balance of $3,303,036 available for the $16,019,- 
043 common stock after preferred dividends, equal to 
$20.61 a share, as compared with a balance equal to 
$29.43 a share on $13,297,420 common stock in 1916. 
The company’s consolidated income account follows: 


A 1917 1916 
TROE ONOE eioccetsiniacsicesscndsdd $34,297,371 $27,800,186 


I 
Cost of goods sold 27,173,090 a 


20,012,102 Inc. 7 


$7,788,084 Dec. 
1,759,521 Inc. 


$9,547,604 Dec. 
4,382,317 Inc. 


$5,165,286 Dec. 
158,656 Inc. 
7 Dec. 
Inc. 


Dec. 
Inc. 


Dec. 





Gross profit 


Other income 2,111,590 


$9,235,871 
562,626 





Total income 
GOH], SEPy GbE. ccecascces 





Net income 
Interest 
General reserves* 
Adjust. of securities 





Net profit 
Profit for minority interests.... 





$519,556 
333,249 Inc. 92,016 
2,817,325 Dec. 1,782,783 


Surplus $1,097,283 Inc. $1,171,211 
*Represents depreciation treated this year as a manufacturing 
expense and included in “cost of goods sold.” 
The consolidated balance sheet of The Barrett Co. 
(N. J.) and subsidiaries, as of December 31, 1917, com- 


pares as follows: 


Net profit—Barrett Co. 
Preferred dividends 425,265 
Common dividends 1,034,542 





ASSETS 


Cash and cash items 

Marketable securities 

Notes and accounts receivable 
Inventories 

Investments in other companies 
Plants and eqiupment 
Furniture and fixtures 


5,033,037 
999,184 
14,029,475 
206.952 
3,416,014 
101,962 
20,659 


$35,861,728 


235,330 
3,416,014 
Prepaid charges ~« ©6€d Se 


Deferred charges 73,812 





Preferred stock : 
Sub. receipts outstanding 
Common stock : 
Sub. receipts outstanding 
Notes payable 

Accounts —— 

Accrued dividends 
Miscellaneous reserves 

Reserves for depreciation, etc, .... 
Bonds of subsidiary companies . 
Minority interests ceeds 
Deferr. income 


Surplus 4,526,197 


$35,861,728 
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COAL FOR THESE INDUSTRIES FIRST 
Plants Manufacturing Chemicals, Fertilizers, In- 
secticides and Tanning Extracts on the Preferential 

List—Will Receive Raw Materials, Ahead of Less 

Essential Industries 

The War Industries Board has announced a prefer- 
ence list of industries essential to the conduct of the 
war, to which priority will be accorded in the supply 
and transportation of coal and coke and of raw ma- 
terials necessary to their manufacturing activities. The 
classification is subject to expansion through the cer- 
tification of such other classes of industry as may be 
deemed essential to the war. 

No attempt is made in issuing this list to rank any 
industry as non-essential or to curtail the coal and 
coke supply of a particular industry or plant. Its op- 
eration, however, in times of a shortage of fuel or 
transportation, will tend inevitably to cut down the 
amount of coal and coke furnished to plants not on 
the list, and as it is extended this effect will be more 
marked, Voluntary coal rationing of certain less 
necessary industries, numbering upwards of a hundred, 
which was inaugurated by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, is 
understood to be continuing under the direction of the 
War Industries Board. 

The following industries are included in the list, 
but form only about one-half of the entire number 
which will be given preference in shipments: 

Aircraft—Plants engaged exclusively in manufactur- 
ing aircraft or supplies and equipment therefor. 

Ammunition.—Plants engaged in the manufacture of 
ammunition for the United States Government and the 
Allies. 

Army and Navy cantonments and camps. 

Arms (small)—Plants engaged in manufacturing 
small arms for United States Government and for the 
Allies. 

Chemicals.—Plants engaged exclusively in manufac- 
turing chemicals. 

Coke plants. 

Domestic consumers. 

Fertilizers—Manufacturers of fertilizers. 

Gas.—Gas producing plants. 

Gas.—Plants manufacturing exclusively gas produc- 
ing machinery. 

Guns (large).—Plants manufacturing same. 

Insecticides—Manufacturers exclusively of insecti- 
cides and fungicides. 

Iron and Steel—Blast furnaces and foundries. 

Oil refineries of both mineral and vegetable oils. 

Oil production.—Plants manufacturing exclusively oil 
well equipment. 

Public institutions and buildings. 

Public utilities. 

Railways. 

Railways.—Plants manufacturing locomotives, freight 
cars and rails, and other plants engaged exclusively in 
manufacture of railway supplies. 

Refrigeration.—Refrigeration for food and exclusive 
ice producing plants. 

Seed.—Producers or wholesalers of seed (except flow- 
er seed). 

Ships (bunker coal).—Not including pleasure craft. 

Ships.—Plants engaged exclusively in building ships 
(not including pleasure craft) or in manufacturing ex- 
clusively supplies and equipment therefor. 

Soap.—Manyfacturers of soap. : 

Steel—Steel plants and rolling mills. 

Tanners.—Tanning plants save for patent leather. 

Tanning extracts——Plants manufacturing tanning ex- 
tracts. ——™ 

Tin plate——Manufacturers of tin plate. 
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Germany’s After-War Trade 


Dr. Meersmann, an eminent authority on German 
economics, has written a pamphlet entitled, “The Out- 
come of the War and German Industry.” The main 
interest of the pamphlet lies in the fact that Meers- 
mann, who was hitherto been identified with the cheer- 
ful Pan-German view of the future of economic Ger- 
many, now discovers that cheerfulness about the future 
is misplaced, and that there is room for the gravest 
anxiety. Economic success, he says, is the foundation 
on which a great power is built, and the future of 
Germany as a Great Power depends absolutely on her 
success in developing and rebuilding her industries. 

In the opinion of Dr. Meersmann, Germany, after 
the war, will be confronted with a new world. Her 
cost of production will be greatly increased, wages 
will be double or treble the old rates. It is the same 
in other states, but other states are more favorably 
situated with regard to raw material. This is the great- 
est and perplexing question of the future—the question 
of the creation of new economic possibilities. “We 
must have large, extending, and ever increasing econ- 
omic elbow-room. Our population is increasing. The 
increase is 12% against England’s 10.3% and France’s 
1.5%. England claims one-fifth of the surface of the 
earth notwithstanding its limited population, and sterile 
France owns an empire which is double that of the 
entire economic fields of action of the Central Powers.” 

Dr. Meersmann points out that should healthy con- 
ditions be sought after the peace it will be necessary 
at once to establish the old trading relations with 
foreign countries. Although the import of dispensable 
goods will be very limited for a considerable period 
after the war, the need for raw material will be so 
enormous as to necessitate an unusually large import. 
“The question that arises is, are we ready to pay ex- 
ports for these raw materials and shall we be able 
to find countries which will take these exports from 
us?” 

But contrary to the opinion expressed in many 
circles, it is the view of Meersmann that only a very 
limited stock of goods can be got ready for export. 
To produce exports there must be raw material and 
an abundant supply of labor. A considerable quantity 
of the necessary raw material must come from foreign 
countries, and another important point is that for the 
present, and for a long time to come, Germany will 
require all the raw material she can procure and all her 
available labor for the satisfaction of home needs. 
Meersmann is therefore driven to the conclusion that 
there is no possibility for some time to come of any 
considerable export trade with foreign countries. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS’ REPORT _ 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Delaware, have 

filed a statement of Dec. 31 last, with the Corporation 

Commissioner of Massachusetts, showing cash and 

debts receivable of $54,086,041; reserve $54,751,484; 

profit and loss surplus of $41,895,356; and total assets 
and liabilities of $260,490,790. 





Plans are under way for the enlargement of the 
Durfee Manufacturing Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by the installation of a department devoted en- 
tirely to the manufacture of disinfectants, which will be 
in charge of George A. Church. They will make every- 
thing in the sanitary line, soaps, hospital supplies and 
general disinfectants used by offices, factories, banks. 





A Bond in the Hand is Worth Two in the Booth 
Buy—Buy—Buy—till it hurts! 
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World’s Output of Potash 





Large Profits In American Product—Heavy Losses 
in German Industry 





HE United States Department of Agriculture has 
received a report on the German potash indus- 
try showing it has suffered greatly and that the 

return of prosperity is not expected until after the 
war. Although the production in 1917 is believed to 
have approached the pre-war level, the increase in 
output over the preceding war years was said not to 
mean an increase in profits. The loss of profits the 
first war year was $86,000,000 and in 1916 $37,000,000. 

The report, taken from the Magdeburgische Zeitung, 
says in part: 

“The potash industry has suffered greatly during the 
war. Nineteen fifteen was the worst year of all, for 
in that year out of 204 potash works only four were 
in a position to pay dividends. 

“Figures of the 1917 production are not available, 
but owing to the increased demand for potash for 
domestic use it is safe to say the production in 1917 
nearly approached the pre-war level. This increase 
in output does not, however, mean an increase in 
profits, owing to the fact the operating expenses of 
the potash works have been increasing much more 
rapidly than the proceeds from sales. 

“The principal reason why the potash industry has 
not ‘been prosperous in spite of the increased prices 
is that the foreign sales, which have always been a 
source of large profits by reason of not being subject 
to the domestic maximum prices, have been completely 
stopped. Prosperous times for this industry will, 
therefore, probably not return until after the war, when 
exports recommence. In the meantime, in order to 
prevent a complete stagnation im the industry, maxi- 
mum prices should again be raised. 

“The country need not fear that present enemy 
countries will boycott German potash. America wi'l 
immediately absorb large quantities and France, whose 
agricultural output during the war has been crippled, 
will quickly forget her present threats not to patronize 
Germany. In fact, potash exports will be a most potent 
means of protecting the German exchange rate in the 
reconstruction days after the war.” 


Low Prices for German Potash 


The German potash deposits are in mass and it is 
mined like coal. The richest potash deposits in Ger- 
many are hundreds of feet thick and it is mined at 
great depth. The United States will. naturally have to 
protect the new industry substantially after the war, if 
it is desirous of competing with German importations. 
The difficulties of competing with Germany then can 
readily be seen, for the commercial value of potash 
produced in this country in 1917 at point of shipment 
was $4.36 per unit of 20 pounds, against 48 cents for 
that imported in a normal year. 


The Nebraska alkali lakes furnished one-third of the 
1917 production in this country. The du Ponts have 
been obtaining about 10,000 tons annually during the 
last three years from a process of extraction from 
nitrate ore at their plant in Chile. This product con- 
tains 25%. of potassium nitrate or about 1,200 tons of 
pure potash. An official of the du Ponts points out 
that there are 200 plants in Chile capable of turning 
out potash from this process. If all these plants did 


work similar to the du Pont plant they could turn 
out 240,000 tons of potash annually. The du Pont 
chemists are working to improve this process, which 
extracts only one-third of the potash from the nitrates, 
and the total extracted will undoubtedly soon be in- 
creased. People interested in potash an this country 
are urging the utilization of this process in Chile, which 
would mean much for future competition with Ger- 
many, which sends to the rest of the world 900,000 tons 
of potash annually. 

In 1917 the United States produced but 28,000 tons 
of potash, or about 10% of normal importations, which 
in 1914 totaled 237,886 tons of muriate of potash and 
45,139 of sulphate of potash, a total of 283,025 tons. 
Most of this came from Germany and India. These 
imports dropped to 124,584 tons in 1915, 4,553 in 1916 
and 1,267. in 1917, 


Wide Demand for Potash 


The uses ot potash are varied and besides being 
needed for fertilizers it is utilized by physicians, photo- 
graphers, printers, dyers, cleaners, bleachers, weavers, 
soapmakers and electricians. Furthermore, it is used 
in the manufacture of artificial refrigeration, preserva- 
tives, fireworks, gunpowder, matches, paper, glass and 
aniline dyes and in the extraction of gold in certain 
forms. It can readily be understood that its use in 
agricultural fertilizing is prohibited with present prices 
of $275 a ton for the small supply left in the country. 
It sold as high as $450 in 1916, against a normal price 
of $50 a ton in the years prior to hostilities. 

Interest in the subject of domestic potash in quantity 
to replace supplies of that commodity obtained before 
the war from Germany has been considerably stimu- 
lated on the west coast by activities at Searles Lake, 
in Southern California. These activities have been 
both governmental and private. Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane has had for a long time a party of geolo- 
gists in that region, prospecting and experimenting, 
in the expectation of locating and developing deposits 
of potash of more important proportions than hitherto 
secured in that locality. 

Development at Searles Lake 


It is not altogether new, this fact of the presence 
of potash at and near Searles Lake. The substance 
has been known to be there, and considerable effort 
has been put forth to obtain it in great quantities. 
Several companies have been formed to work locations 
there and have met with success. The stimulus given 


‘to the interest felt in the development of potash beds 


just at this time comes from the fact that Lord Cecil 
Marcus Brabourne, of London, and Baron A. von der 
Rapp, of Petrograd, capitalists, together with some 
American and French associates, have decided to spend 
$2,500,000 on their already rather elaborate plant near 
the lake, with the intention of carrying out their pur- 
pose, conceived some time ago, of establishing a more 
extensive potash-producing industry. 

It is estimated that the Searles Lake region should 
yield 300,000 tons of potash yearly for the next century, 
and the syndicate now moving estimates that with 
this supply added to other sources in the United States 
the domestic demand would be satisfactorily met. 
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Besides this project there are other plants in the 
Lake region that are now producing potash on a more 
modest scale. One of these, the Boro-Solvay Com- 
pany’s works, has been producing 200 tons a month. 
This concern is ‘connected with the Solvay Process 
Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., and with the old Cali- 
fornia Borax Company of F. M. Smith, of Oakland, Cal. 

Profit in Potash, Now 

The Solvay and the Lord Brabourne companies have 
5,000 acres of land, but are not associated. Exclusive 
of these lands there are 35,000 acres of potash-bearing 
lands in the region: If these lands should prove any- 
thing like as profitable as the Brabourne holdings al- 
ready have, Secretaty Lane’s efforts to develop and 
extend the field would be more than justified. It is 
given out thaf the Brabourne-Von de Rapp syndicate 
is now producing seventy tons of potash daily, and 
selling it readily at $150 per ton, which makes a gross 
income, even in the present only partially developed 
condition of the properties, of nearly $4,000,000 a year. 

It is known to be the purpose of the authorities at 
Washington to place the potash industry on a firm 
footing as soon as possible, and it is in pursuance of 
this plan that Secretary Lane has had reports pre- 
pared on the sources of supply at Sausalito, Marin 
county, opposite San Francisco, at Agnews, Santa 
Clara Valley, and at Santa Cruz. 

The W. H. Crocker Cement Works at Santa Cruz, 
are producing 1,500 pounds of potash salts daily as a 
by-product. At Sausalito:and Agnews distilleries are 
making alcohol from the refuse of cane sugar refineries 
on the bay. The alcohol is being shipped east in large 
quantities to be used in the manufacture of high ex- 
plosives. One of the by-products of this industry is a 
potash of high percentage. 

Government proceedings against the California Trona 
Company, a subsidiary of the American Trona Com- 
pany, having been dismissed, the plants of this com- 
pany will be extended and the production increased. 





CHLORATE OF POTASH SEIZED 

More than 50,000 pounds of chlorate of potash was 
seized at the Commercial Warehouse, 212 Duane 
Street, New York, last week, by the City Bureau of 
Fire Prevention. Part of the chemical was stored in 
the upper floors of the buildings at 300 to 306 Wash- 
ington Street, 176 to 196 Reade Street, 187 to 189 West 
Street, and 202 to 220 Duane Street. 

According to the officials who made the seizure the 
company had been storing the potash unlawfully, not 
having received a permit from the city. It was said 
that the company was ordered last week to remove the 
chemical because of the danger of explosion, but did 
not do so. Fire Department repair trucks drew up in 
front of the buildings and the potash was removed to 
scows of the Street Cleaning Department. Pending a 
further investigation it will be held on scows down 
the bay. 

Mayor Hylan wrote as follows to Fire Commissioner 
Drennan asking him to conduct an immediate investi- 
gation to determine whether explosives or chemicals 
prohibited by law are stored within the city limits. 

“T want an immediate investigation made by you and 
the Fire Prevention Bureau of all warehouses, storage 
places, and docks throughout the city to ascertain if 
there are explosives or dangerous chemicals prohibited 
by law stored within the city limits. 

“Wherever these explosives are found I direct that 
they be taken out of the city at once. If you will re- 
quest the Police Commissioner he will gladly co-oper- 
ate with you in detecting the storage and the trans- 
portation of explosives and dangerous chemicals in 
the city.” 
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The Department of Commerce, Washingivn, D. C., has 
received the following inquiries for drugs, chemicals and 
accessories. Reserved addresses may be obtained from ihe 
Bureau and its district and co-operative offices. Request 
for each opportunity should be on a separate sheet and 
state opportunity number. The Bureau does nct furnish 
credit ratings or as8ume responsibility as to the standing 
of foreign inquirers; the usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases. 


26692—A firm in Argentina is in the market for 50 tons of tar oil 
(gas-plant product), 15 tons (100 barrels) of castor oil, and 50 casks 
of caustic soda. These amounts are desired for delivery about 
every three months, and quotations should be made accordingly. 
Payment will be made against documents at destination. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. Reference. 

26722—A man in France wishes to purchase and secure an agency 
for the sale of chemical products. He especially desires an 
agency. He is prepared to pay cash against documents. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. References. 

26733—A merchant in India desires to be placed in communication 
with American manufacturers and exporters of chemicals, and 
asbestos goods. References. 

26742—A company in South Africa is in the market for super- 
phosphates. 

26754—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the sale of 
machinery and chemical products. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

26755—A company in Brazil wishes to secure exclusive agencies 
for the sale of tissues of all kinds, anilines, and pat food- 
stuffs. Samples must be submitted in order to properly bring the 
goods to the attention of Brazilian firms. 

26761—An age is desired by a man in Italy for the sale of ma- 
chinery, chemical products, etc. Correspondence may be in FEng- 
lish. eferences. 

26763—A firm in England desires to purchase 50 kegs of black 
paint, each keg weighing 1734 pounds net; 80 cases of ready-mixed 
paint, each case consisting of 40 tins of white, 40 tins of mid green, 
3 tins of buttercup, 10 tins of ultramarine, 3 tins of middle blue, 13 
tins of pink, and 3 tins of black, each tin to contain 1 pound net, 
the color of contents being enameled on each tin; and 10 kegs of 
white ready-mixed paint, to be put up in iron kegs of 28 pounds 
net. The paint should be in sufficient oil to prevent paint from 
hardening in tins. og oom will be made through New Ycrk bank- 
ers. ations should be made per hundredwe=tgat, cost of pack- 
ing being included. Reference. 

26766—A salt company in South Africa desires to purchase com- 
plete equipment for vaporizing salt brine by snazainery, and for the 
production of its by-products. e company also wishes to be placea 
in communication with an expert in the United States who would 
be willing to undertake the establishment of such a p!aut, the salt 
being obtained from brine from artesian sources. Salary desired, 
experience, etc., should be indicated. Full tntormaticn in regard 
to capacity of machinery, cost of fuel, etc., shouid be submitted. 
Reference. 

26767—An agency is desired b 
chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
machinery. Correspondence should be 
References. 

26768—A. firm in England wishes to establish direct trade rela- 
tions with American exporters of vegetable oils, tallow, fish oils, 
whale oil, and all oils and, fats in general. Bank credit will be 
opened at the time of giving order. eferences. 

26769—A man in the Dominican Republic desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of_ cement, —~ and soap. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. eferences. 

26770—A company in India wishes to purchase or secure an e€x- 
clusive agency for the sale of all kinds of dyes. It especially is 
in need of large quantities of magenta, crystals, greens, Congo 
red, methylene iy and —? violet. amples of each color, 
price, -how packed, etc., should be submitted, together with in- 
structions for treating samples in laboratory. _ Ninety per cent of 
these dyes are to be used for cotton goods, remainder for silk. 
All dyes should be highly concentrated. Each sample should have 
cable code index to facilitate cable orders. Payment will 
made by cash against documents in the United Quota- 
tions are preferred c. if. Bombay. Reference. 








a man in Spain for the sale of 
paints, dyes, and general 
in Spanish or French. 


tates. 





‘The annual report of the National Lead Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1917, shows the fol- 
lowing: Surplus December 30, 1916, $6,183,112; net 
earnings for 1917, after deductions for maintenance, 


total, $11,080,065. Less divi- 
dends on preferred stock, 7 per cent, $1,705,732; divi- 
dends on common stock, 4 per cent., $826,216; Red 
Cross extra dividend on common stock, 1 per cent. 
$206,554; total, $2,738,502. Surplus December 31, 1917, 
$8,341,563. 


repairs, etc., $4,896,952; 
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CASTOR OIL SUPPLY FOR AEROPLANES 


Importations of Castor Beans Increase From 844,000 
Bushels in 1913 to 1,041,000 Bushels in 1917— 
Crop in the United States 
The production of castor oil in the United States 

prior to the war aggregated something more than 

$1,000,000 per annum in value. Much of this output 
of the factories of the United States was produced from 
castor beans imported from India, the world’s chief 
source of that product. Formerly the United States 
produced, especially on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Southern States, considerable quantities of the castor 
bean, but when the development of the petroleum in- 
dustry produced a more satisfactory lubricating oil and 
at much less expense, the castor bean and oil industry 
failed to keep pace with the growth of other manu- 
facturing industries of the country. As a consequence 
most of the castor beans used in producing the more 
than $1,000,000 worth of castor oil annually turned out 
in the United States, have been imported, the quantity 
entering the United States was in 1913, 844,000 bushels; 
in 1916, when the importance of the oil for aeroplanes 

began to be recognized, 1,035,000 bushels, and in 1917, 

1,041,000 bushels. 

The countries of Europe recognizing the importance 
of this lubricant for the flying machines used in the 
war, intensified their demand upon India. Germany 
doubled her imports of castor beans and castor oil in 
1913 and the first half of 1914, and the total exports 
of castor oil from India jumped from 898,000 gallons 
in 1914-15 to 1,723,000 gallons in 1916-17, while the 
quantity of castor beans exported from that country 
also showed a slight increase in the same period. No 
figures are available as to the actual quantity of castor 
oil produced in India. The exportation of 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons of the oil from India forms a com- 
paratively small proportion of the product, since it is 
still used in that country as a burning oil for lamps 
also as a lubricant and in the manufacture of leather. 
The chief exports of the oil and beans from India prior 
to the war were to Great Britain, United States, France 
and Germany. At present the entire available supply 
of both seed and oil go to Great Britain and her Allies. 

Other countries which have developed the produc- 
tion of this oil are China, Indo-China, Java, South 
Africa, the United States and certain countries of South 
America, especially Brazil where it grows rapidly 
wherever introduced. Having been before the war 
looked upon as an “undesirable” its growth was dis- 
couraged. Now agriculturists in every part of Brazil 
are increasing their product as rapidly as possible, and 
this is true of the other castor bean producing coun- 
tries, according to reports received by ‘the National 
City Bank of New York. 

In the United States the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Department are combining to stimulate 
the production of the castor bean. The Warf, Depart- 
ment is pushing the movement for a great increase in 
the production of the castor bean in the Southern 
States, in the hope that 200,000 acres may be planted 
in castor beans in the present year, and to accomplish 
this it has contracted with certain individuals for castor 
beans at $3.50 per bushel, permitting them to guarantee 
to the growers or sub-contractors $3.00 per bushel, f. 
o. b. at the nearest local weighing and forwarding 
center, and the South is now being canvassed with 
the hope of inducing farmers to devote the necessary 
area to the production of this requirement of our flynig 
machines and those of our Allies, and increasing the 
annual output of our factories from less than $2,000,000 
a year to $10,000,000 or perhaps $20,000,000 annually. 

It is hoped that the efforts now in progress will re- 
sult in a crop aggregating in value about $12,000,000 
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and this when transformed into the finished product 
will probably approximate $20,000,000. The plant, 
while a perennial in the tropics is an annual in the 
temperate zone, and the product of the planting now 
in progress in the Southern States will become avail- 
able to the factories before the end of the current year. 





LIABILITIES OF MADERO BROS. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Madero Bros., 
Inc., the bankrupt drug and chemical exporters and 
importers, held last Friday at the office of the referee, 
Seaman Miller, 2 Rector Place, ex-Judge Samuel , 
Strasbourger was chosen trustee for the business. 
When the firm went into bankruptcy last February, Mr. 
Strasbourger and Nathan A. Smyth were appointed 
receivers by Judge Mayer of the United States District 
Court, but with the selection of Mr. Strasbourger as 
trustee, he will hereafter have sole charge of the ad- 
ministration of the business until the firm is discharged 
from bankruptcy. Since the appointment of Mr. Stras- 
bourger as receiver, there had been considerable op- 
position to him from a faction of the creditors led by 
Emmanuel Stein, of Frederick H. Cone & Co., Inc., 
and A. C. Robertson, of the Robertsoén Chemical Co. 
A rival committee was formed by them in opposition 
to that having the approval of the receivers to solicit 
creditors to file their claims with them, but at the 
meeting Friday the expected opposition did not ma- 
terialize and Mr. Strasbourger was chosen. 

The statement of the financial condition of the firm, 
which has been filed recently, shows assets of $627,- 
738.50, and liabilities of $652,738.18. The chief items 
+ doen og are: 

ODES AUC o.crccccscccccccccccccccscccesccsoccccccccsesecccescesoes $388,070 
yg Po pac usbnancnmennmenhieel ie 


Fixtures, machinery, and apparatus eos a“ 
Deposits of money in bank .......cccecccccseccccceces panheawore 


The principal creditors are given as follows: 
yor Be. PEICS, PRUAMOIINE, 6. ccccsccccccccesacccccssas Pacoes 
. G. Clark & .» Cleveland us 
Texas Guayule Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
Partola Manufacturing Co., Ne 
Keystone Chemical Supply Cs%, 
Beregere et Cie 
Ti GO TR Ca, IS, So vnncccsveccccsdetedoeseccse’ 
Salvador Madero & Co., Monterey. 6 
Felice Bisleri & Co., Milano, Ital: 
Je _ Francesconi & Co., New York 
American Trust & Savings Bank, El Paso, Tex. 
Alberto Vales, New Orleans 
Fontana _ Bros., 
Mitsui & Co., Me 
B. Brown & Bro., New_York 
Bowring & Co. New York 
American Metal Co., New York ... 
M. Dlugasch, New York 
Salvador Madero, San Antonio, Tex. . ois 
Coucha de Madero, San Antonio, Tex. .......ssseeeesennecses 
The Brecht Co., New York”.....ccccccccccccccccccccceed th 
Herman & Herman, New York 
Trades Reporting Bureau, Inc. 
F. H. Cone, New York 
a & Co. : 

iver Plate Commercial Co., New_York 
Bristol Chemical Works, Bristol, P: 
Rockhill & Vietor, New York 
Raoul Madero, San Antonio, Tex. ...cccecsccscccecteneescees 
William Biederman 
New York Chemical Exchange, New York 
Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn 


aaa 


SSSSHUSERRE 
guaas 


Rees 





NEW FIRM IN CHEMICALS AND WAXES 

William C. Murphy, formerly connected with Brown, 
Saal Company, of No. 1 Liberty street, New York City, 
and Donald C. Brewster, for two years General Sales 
Manager of the Rector Chemical Company, No. 2 
Rector street, New York, have formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Murphy & Brewster. The 
offices of the new company are at 40 Cedar street, New 
York, and a general brokerage business will be con- 
ducted in chemicals, oil and waxes. 





Germany is Listening—Make your Money Talk— 
Buy a Liberty Bond. 
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WEBB EXPORT BILL NOW A LAW 


Act Permits Combinations of Exporters for Promoting 
Foreign Trade—Must File Annual Statements— 
Associations Exempt From Provisions of Sherman 
and Clayton Laws—Unfair Competition Prohibitei 
President Wilson has signed the Webb export bill 

which permits combinations of exporters in promoting 

trade in foreign countries and places them on an equal 
footing with their European competitors. Under its 
provisions manufacturers and exporters may form com- 
binations for selling their products abroad and pool 
their interests in other ways to develop foreign trade. 

The bill specifically exempts such combinations from 

the provisions of the Sherman and Clayton laws. 
The text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that the 
words “export trade” wherever used in this act mean solely trade 
or commerce in goods, wares, or merchandise eajcrted, or in the 
course of being exported from the United Stazes or any Territny 
thereof to any foreign nation; but the words “export trade” shall 
not be deemed to include the production, manufacture, or selling 
for a or for resale, within the United States or any 
Territory thereof, of such goods, wares, or merchandise, or any 
act in the course of such production, manufacture, or selling for 
consumption or/resale. 

That the words “trade within the United States” wherever 
used in this act mean trade or commerce among the several 
States or in any Territory of the United States, or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or between any such Territo and another, 
or between any such Territory or Territories and any State or 
States or the District ef Columbia, or between the District of 
Columbia and any State or States. 

That the word “association” wherever used in this act means 
any corporation or combination, by contract or otherwise, of two 
or more person$, partnerships, or corporations. 

Section 2. That nothing contained in the act entitled “an act 
to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” approved! July 2, 1890, shall be construed as declaring 
to be illegal an association entered into for the sole purpose ot 
engaging in export trade and actually engaged solely in such ex- 
port trade, or an agreement made or act done in the course of ex- 
port trade by such association, provided such association, agree- 
ment, or act is not in restraint of trade within the United States, 
and is not in restraint of the export trade of any domestic com 
petitor of such association: And provided further, That such as- 
sociation does not, either in the United States or elsewhere, enter 
into any agreement, understanding, or conspiracy, or do any act 
which artificially or intentionally enhances or depresses prices 
within the United States of commodities of the class exportea 
by such association, or which substantially iessen competition 
within the United States or otherwise restrains trade therein. 

Anti-Trust Law of 1914 Modified 

Section 3. That nothing contained in section 7 of the act en- 
titled “an act to supplement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved Oct. 15, 
1914, shall be construed to forbid the acquisition or ownership by 
any corporation of the whole or any part of the stock or other 
capital of any corporation organized solely for the purpose of en- 
gaging in export trade, and actually,engaged solely in such ex- 
ort trade, unless the effect of such acquisition or ownership may 
fe to restrain trade or substantially lessen competition with the 
United States. 

Section 4. That the prohibition against “unfair methods ot 
competition” and the remedies provided for enforcing said pro- 
hibition contained in the act entitled “an act to create a Federa1 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved Sept. 26, 1914, shall be construed as extending 
to unfair methods of competition used in export trade against com- 
petitors engaged in export trade, even ‘hough the acts con- 
stituting such unfair methods are done without tke territorial juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Must File Annual Statements 

Section 5. That every association now engaged solely in ex- 
port trade, within 60 days after the passage of this act, and 
every association entered into hereafter which engages solely in 
export trade, within 30 days after its creation, shall file with the 
Federal Trade Commission a verified written statement setting forth 
the location of its offices or places of business and the names 
and addresses of all its officers and of all its stockholders or mem- 
bers, and if a corporation, a copy of its certificate or articles 
of incorporation and by-laws, and if unincorporated, a copy ot its 
articles or contract of association, and on the first day ot Janu- 
ary of each year thereafter it shall make a like statement of the 
location of its offices or places of husiness and the names and 
addresses of all its officers and of all its stockholders or members 
and of all amendments to and changes in its articles or certificate 
of incorporation or in fits articles or contract of association. It 
shall also furnish to the commission such information as_ the 
commission may require as to its organization, business, conduct 
practices, management, and relation to other associations, corpora- 
tions, partnerships and individuals. Any association which shall 
fail so to do shall not have the benefit of the provisions of section 
2 and section 3 of this act, and it shall also forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each and every day of the continuance 
of such failure, which forfeiture shall be payable into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and shall be recoverable in a civil 
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Suit in the name of the United States brought in the district 
where the association has its principal office, or in any district in 
which it shall do business. It shall be the duty of the various dis- 
trict attorneys, under the direction of the Attorney General of 
the United States, to prosecute for the recovery of the forfeiture, 
The costs and expenses of such prosecution shall be paid out of the 
appropriation for the expenses of the courts of the United States, 


To Suppress Unfair Competition 


Whenever the Federal Trade Commission shall have reason to 
believe that an association or any agreement made or act done 
by such association is in restraint of trade within the Uniteg 
States or in restraint of the a oy trade of any domestic com- 
— of such association, or that an association either in the 

nited States or elsewhere has entered into any agreement, or 
understanding, or conspiracy, or done any act which artificially en- 
hances or depresses prices within the United States of commodi- 
ties of the class exported by such association, or substantially 
lessens competition within the United States or otherwise restrains 
trade therein, it shall summon such association. its officers, ana 
agents to appear before it, and thereafter conduct an investigation 
into the alleged violations of law. Upon investigation, if it shall 
conclude that the law has been violated, it may make to such asso- 
ciation recommendations for the readjustment of its business, in 
order that it may thereafter maintain its organization and manage- 
ment and conduct its business in accordance with law. If such associa- 
tion fails to comply with the recommendations of tae Federal Trade 
Commission, said commission shall refer its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Attorney General of the United States tor 
such action thereon as he mag deem proper. 

For the pu e of enforcing these provisions the Federal Trade 
Commission shall have all the powers, so far as applicable, given 
it in “an act to ceeate a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, amd for other purposes.” 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE LIBERTY LOAN 

The total of subscriptions by members of the drug 
and chemical trades to the Third Liberty Loan up to 
Saturday night, April 13, was $9,396,450, it was an- 
nounced by the Liberty Loan Committee for the new 
York district. The names of the following subscrib- 
ers were made public: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. .......cceceeeeeees «$4,500,008 

SUMERLICES COOUUTEREOD TOOED, cc csbcccccesocceccsccccecccecs 

United States Industrial Alcohol Co. ........-. esse. 1 

Charles Pfizer & Co., incl. officers and employees 

Se eae ee iekeusie saevesacsousebeaceetes 6 

American Cyanamid Co. pudedebesesseseebedns savas 

American Dyewood Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical - eee eas 

From firms allied to the chemical industry, the fol- 
lowing subscriptions have been received: 

United States Rubber Co. 

Wy. RM. Green Be, c.csccscces ceccesecccccooscccscsoes 

Cone Export and Commercial Co. .........seessseeees 

Wessel, Duval & Co. and employees .........seeeeee 

A, SE, BE TD.. scccesccnvencdessdccsovcsesowonssses 

Stein, Hall & Co. ..... Seaepbuspesesesendesbenees econ’ 

William Wrigley & Co. ........... soeseueves sensu 

Partola Manufacturing Co. > 


Stee eee eseeseneeeesesseeseseee 





PARIS GREEN PRODUCTION LIMITED 

More than 400,000 pounds of paris green has been 
manufactured by the Imperial Chemical Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., this year, the entire 1918 output, 
and the force is working night and day to turn out 
additional orders which have been accepted. For the 
last six weeks, however, the company has been turn- 
ing down orders in amounts of 1,000 pounds a day, 
owing to the scarcity of acetic acid and arsenic, which 
have been taken over by the government, and divided 
between insecticide manufacturers and munition mak- 
ers. This places the manufacturer of paris green in a 
tight position, as neither of these articles can be ob- 
tained by the individual manufacturer who is not work- 
ing on government contracts. 

As soon as the manufacturing season is over, plans 
are to be pushed for the enlargement of the Imperial 
Chemical Company. When completed the plant will 
have a capacity of from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds 
of paris green each year. 





The Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java report a crop 
of 618,989 half kilograms (one kilo equals 2.2 pounds) 
of cinchona bark during 1917 as compared with 633,886 
half kilograms the year before. 





You don’t need a Bank Account to Buy Liberty Bonds 
Buy Liberty Bonds. 
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Dyestuffs Wanted In Peruvian Trade 





Requirements of Consumers in Packing, 
Labeling and Shipping 


By WILLIAM W. HANDLEY, Consul General, Lima, Peru 
Received through Latin American Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 


HE following facts from Atilio A. Olivari & Cia., 
Casilla 465, Lima, Peru, are sent for the informa- 
tion of American manufacturers of dyes and 

chemicals. This firm solicits the representation of 
American firms in Peru, and makes the following report 
on the imports of dyestuffs and anilines. The anilines 
imported through the Port of Mollendo are used in the 
Departments of the Sierra Andina, especially for Are- 
quipa, Juliaca, Puno, Sicuani & Cuzco. 

The principal consumers of these products are the 
Indians who manufacture coarse heavy fabrics in their 
primitive looms, which are suitable for their cold cli- 
mate and they dye these fabrics in their homes. They 
are very fond of bright vivid colors and insist on getting 
the brands of dyes that they are accustomed to, refus- 
ing similar ones, even though they may be better. 

The importers of anilines in their desire to increase 
their business and to furnish their customers with an 
assortment of cheap dyes interested several factories, 
especially some of German origin, which sent their 
products in small thin tin cans, weighing 50 or 100 
grams, which permits customers to obtain an assort- 
ment of dyes at low prices. As a result, the dye busi- 
ness has grown and the importation of anilines has 
been increasing each year. Before the war the Ger- 
man factories were most popular, securing large orders 
and completely covering the Peruvian business in dyes. 
The firm of Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik in particular 
carried on an active campaign and outstripped its com- 
petitors, for many years having maintained important 
connections with the principal dye importing houses 
in Peru. 

Special Label Used 

With the purpose of avoiding competition among its 
customers, it prepared for each of them a label in colors 
representing some Indian subject, this being the only 
difference in the presentation and designation of its 
product. Moreover, it filled these markets with large 
posters and advertising pictures representing its chemi- 
cal factories and its position as a first-class manufac- 
turer, the result being that its goods became wellknown 
in all wholesale and retail transactions in dyes. 

The aniline business particularly was very large and 
after the impossibility of importing German dyes, mer- 
chants had great difficulty in renewing their stocks. 

In order to be successful in this business a factory 
should present its products in rather small containers 
and as uniform as possible. The Indian purchaser is 
very much inclined to cling to his old customs and to 
wish to get his dyestuffs put up in the form which he 
has found convenient. 

_ It should be possible even after the close of the war 
in Europe for a factory which has succeeded in giving 
Satisfaction to Peruvian markets to retain the prefer- 
ence of customers by reason of pleasant relations which 
it has cultivated with them. 

Packing Required 

_ The boxes in which dyes are exported should be of 
light solid wood as duty is paid on weight in the cus- 
tomhouses. Therefore, the matter of packing is very 


important, and lightness should be attained as well as 
the safety of the goods. Inside the box a waterproof 
paper lining should be placed to protect the colors 
against the moisture of the sea air. 

Anilines are imported in small tin cans of rectangular 
shape, with a capacity of 50 and 100 grams respectively, 
wrapped in paper of the same color as the dyes, that is, 
if the tin cans contain red dye, it should be wrapped 
in red paper, etc. On the top of the tin can should be 
placed the label in bright colors, lithographed, rep- 
resenting, preferably, some native Peruvian subject, 
such as a puma, or a llama, Indian, etc., designating the 
color and on the opposite side the notation “imported 
by so and so” (name of importer) and on the side of 
the can a label indicating the net weight in grams. 
Seals of the producing factory also should appear on 
both sides. 

In addition the tin cans should be covered with white 
silk transparent paper through which the trademark 
and the name of the dye may be seen. 

Weight of Cases 

Cases containing 400 tin cans of 100 grams each 
have a net weight of 40 kilos and gross weight of 65 
kilos; cases containing 800 tins of 50 grams each have 
a net weight of 40 kilos and gross weight of 76 kilos. 

The German aniline factories also provided nearly 
all the weaving and tanning factories, which likewise 
amounted to a considerable business. This commodity 
(aniline) was shipped in barrels of 50 to 100 kilos, with 
an inner lining of tin plate to resist the moisture of 
the sea voyage. 

A sample of artificial indigo in competition with 
the natural indigo of Salvador was seen in Peru, where 
it was said to be very popular. 





RAFFIA WAX FROM MADAGASCAR 


A sample of raffia wax has been forwarded from 
Tananarivo, Madagascar, by Consul James G. Carter. 
He states that the raffia wax industry appears to be 
yet undeveloped, but that a resident of Majunga has 
expressed the opinion that he would be able to obtain 
about 10 tons or more of this material per year, if 
offers for lots of 1,000 kilos (1 metric ton )were suf- 
ficiently interesting to induce the Indian traders to 
occupy themselves with the business. They would be 
packed in good double bags and shipped f. o. b. 
Majunga. 

This product resembles carnauba wax. It is made 
from a dust beaten from the leaves of the raffia palm 
and afterwards boiled to a creamy consistency. When 
allowed to cool it becomes hard and somewhat brittle. 
A sample of this wax may be inspected at the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district 
offices. The name of the person who offers a supply 
may be obtained from those offices or from the co-oper- 
ative offices of the Bureau. Refer in either instance to 
file No. 98944, 





Carry on! Buy More Liberty Bonds! 
Buy—Buy Liberty Bonds—Bye Bye Kaiser! 
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Trade Notes 


Joseph Morningstar has returned from a trip to 
Cuba. 








Louis Ruhl, of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., has returned to his office after a long illness. 


The Graselli Chemical Co. has moved from 80 
Maiden Lane, to the Equitable Trust Co. Building. 


Joseph Burkan, formerly of the Yorkville Drug Co., 
has opened offices at 287 Broadway and will deal in 
drugs and chemicals. 


The main offices of Mitsui & Co., Ltd, are now 
located in the American Express Co. Building, No. 
65 Broadway, New York. 


Increase of $1,000,000 in its capital stock was recom- 
mended to stockholders of Swan & Finch at the an- 
nual meeting; $500,000 new stock will be issued to 
stockholders at par. 


H. L. St. John, vice-president of Batelle & Renwick, 
is chairman of a sub-committee in the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, which will cover the nitrate of potash and sul- 
phur industries. 


Shipments of quicksilver to the United States from 
Mexico City show a large increase during 1917 over 
the previous year, amounting to 1,498 flasks valued at 
$99,832 during 1917, against 225 flasks valued at $19.702 
for 1916. 


The Malberhe-Basile Clay Products plant at Vincen- 
nes, Ind., was destroyed by a fire of unknown origin 
on April 6. The loss is $100,000. The plant has been 
in business ten years, and furnished clay products for 
glass manufacturing establishments all over the 


country. 


Notice has been given to the leather trade generally 
that the National Association of Tanners and the 
American Leather Chemists’ Associatio1 will hold a 
joint convention in the Traymore, Atlantic City, May 
15 to 18 inclusive. Itgjs the plan to devote chief at- 
tention to the oatloghor trade after the war. 


Fire on April 10 in the Ogdensburg, N. J., plant 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company wrecked the boiler 
house and caused damage estimated at $30,000. Al- 
though no one was injured, valuable machinery and 
many patterns were destroyed. The fire is thought 
to have been due to defective wiring. The company 
was working on Government contracts. 


A certificate has been filed at Dover, Del., with the 
Secretary of State, changing the name of the General 
Industries Corporation to the du Pont American In- 
dustries, Inc., and increasing the capital stock from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000. This is a Wilmington cor- 
poration covering the industries affiliated with the du 
Pont Powder Co. 


The Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, has made a report on methods of protecting 
aviator goggles, face masks, and wind shields from 
splintering when shattered. One type has a cover- 
ing of celluloid on one side. The other has a layer 
of celluloid between two layers of glass. The lamin- 
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ated glass with celluloid layer between the two sheets 
of glass is considered preferable. 


Because counsel for the government failed to pro- 
duce witnesses from Mendota, Cal., to prove an inter- 
state shipment, Judge Haight directed a jury in the 
United States District Court at Newark, N. J., to ac 
quit Mendel Reiken, a Hoboken metal dealer, charged 
with receiving eighty-nine flasks of quicksilver valued 
at $8,900, alleged to have been stolen from the Lacka- 
wanna yards at Hoboken. 


The National Trade Acceptance Bureau, Inc., has 
announced the publication of The Trade Acceptance 
Journal, a monthly magazine devoted to the trade 
acceptance. The Journal will contain each month 
authoritative articles by government officials, leading 
exponents of the trade acceptance, experience of 
users and methods used to introduce it among their 
trade, legal opinions, new rulings of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and a complete department of “Ques- 
tions and Answers” for the benefit of subscribers, 
Special departments will be devoted to the acceptance 
as applied to foreign trade, both export and import. 











Patents &8 Trade Marks 








PATENTS 


Granted March 26, 1918 


1,260,329—Henry J. Chilton, Chicago, Ill. Bottle-washing apparatus. 

1,260,389—Lincoln V. Johnson and Frederick J. Faber z Fran- 
cisco Cal. ontainer-stopper. 

1,260,392—Samuel Kaye, Columbus, Miss. Bottle-::liing head. 

Tae —eane  Serewoneas. Cleveland, Ohio. IV rocess for the 
production of articles from viscose. 

1,260,535—Edward G. Griffin, Cliffside, N. J., a3s'zaur to The Rar- 
rett Company. Process of making salts af anthro quinoue 
sulphonic acids. 

1,260,598—Milon J. Trumble, Los Angeles, Cil., a3signor, by mesne 
assignments to the Simplex Refining Cc., A>doaratus tor 
treating petroleum. . 

1,260,621-1,260, sertais Baillo, Niagara Falls, V. Y., «ssigror 
to Isco Chemical Co. Process of separating carbon ‘efra 
chlorid from other compounds. 

1,260,627—John A. Bergmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
and applying device. 

1,260,629—Carl Bomeisler. New_York, N. Y. Boitle-stopper. 

1,2600,668—James Hebbard and Rasmus J. Harvey, Broken Hill, New 
South Wales, Australia, assignors, by mesne assignments 
to Minerals Separation North American Corporation. 
Separation of metallic sulphide ores. 

1,260,681—Max Kaltenbach, Paris, France. 
phurous anhydrid. 

1,260,707—Curt Phillip and Hans Schmidt, Radebul, near Dresden, 
Germany, assignors to Chemische Fabrik von Heyden 
Aktiengesellschaft. Manufacture of aromatic _ stibinic 


Combined dispensing 


Manufacture of sul- 


acid. 

1,260,726—Henry Spengler, New York, N. Y. Closure. 

1,260,852—Jonas W. Aylsworth, deceased, East Orange, N. J., by 
Adelaide M. Aylsworth, and Savings Investment and Trust 
Co., East Orange, N. J. Production of benzene sulphonic 
acid and alkaii sulphonate. 

1,260,944—-Franz A. Rody, Newark, N. J., assignor to Metallurgical 
Company of America, New York, N. Y. Me of obtain- 
ing alkalis from silicate-rock and other silicates. 

1,260,964-1,260,965—Amos Calleson, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 

Machine Works. Bottle-sealing 


Benjamin 
TRADE-MARKS 


a Adriance 
machine. 


Published March 26, 1918 


92,196—The Krew-Pina Company, Waynesburg, Pa. Preparation 
for the treatment of coughs and colds in the chest; head- 
ache, asthma, etc. 

99,634—The Save-O Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
for preserving rubber. 

103,998—Elvira Tessicini, New York, N. Y. Medicine for the 
treatment of nervous, anemic, rheumatic and stomacn 
diseases. , 

108,158—Alfred Mountford, New York, N. Y. Preparation for use 
in treatment of rheumatism. coe 

108,403—Elsie M. Knorp, San Francisco, Cal. Liquids for stop- 
Bing hemorrhages. 

108,504—Keyser Chemical Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. Corn and 


bunion remedy. . 
108,559—The Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. Chemical Carbon 


Remover. . 
108,@1—L. R. Alexander, Fort Worth, Texas. Preparation for 
dandruff, falling hair, and scalp diseases. 


Chemical compound 
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Books of Trade Interest 


THE SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT, by Frederic A. Parkhurst, 
M. E. A Course of Lectures Given at Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, O. 

In the preliminary chapters Mr. Parkhurst discusses 
the Taylor System and gives the results accomplished 
in shops where the system has been installed. The 
author says there have been no failures due to dif- 
ficulty with workmen. The only exception that might 
be mentioned is the case of the Watertown Arsenal, 
but this was due more to the fault of the local man- 
agement than on account of the methods being in- 
stalled. 

Manufacturers will find a great deal of material in 
this book which will prove of value to themselves and 
their employees. There are chapters covering the work 
of the shop engineer, the stores, the cost clerk, the route 
clerk, the order-of-work clerk, the shipping clerk, the 
receiving clerk, the time clerk and the schedule clerk. 
The factory mail system, the functions of the materi- 
als boss and the speed boss are described. There is a 
chapter on anticipating requirements as to rough ma- 
terial, machining operations and assembly. Costs, 
symbols and final results are discussed very fully. 











THE INCOME TAX AND OTHER FEDERAL TAXES, by 
Joseph J. Scott, former Collector of Internal Revenue at San 
=a Press of Kohnke Printing Co., San Francise. 

ice $2, 


The author’s experience covers four years in ad- 
ministering Federal tax laws as Collector of Internal 
Revenue, including the inauguration of taxation of in- 
come under the old law of 1913 and continued through 
the handling of thousands of individual and corporation 
assessments under the act of September 8, 1916. An 
effort is made to explain to the taxpayer the nature of 
his rights and how to claim them, but all the instruc- 
tions come strictly under the law. 

Among the subjects illustrated with specific cases 
are the Excess Profits Tax, Capital Stock Tax and 
Estate Tax. The Income Tax takes up 200 pages of 
the 300 in the book, and there are two large supplements 
on the Income Tax in addition. The illustrative cases 
cover every phase of professional, industrial and busi- 
ness life—Banker, Physician, Manufacturer, Farmer, 
Wage Earner, the Millionaire, Salaried Man, Merchant, 
Politician, and Lawyer. 


SYMBOLS, by_ Frederick A. Parkhurst, M. E. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. Price $2.00 net. 


This book is a comprehensive exposition of a sys- 
tem of symbols devised by the author which has been 
in use for many years in a number of industrial plants. 
The system consists of a flexible series of brief sym- 
bols consisting of numerals and letters, to replace 
much longer records in the identification of units or 
the co-ordination of operations. Sufficient number 
of examples are given to convey to the reader how 
different variations may be worked out to suit individ- 
ual needs from the surgical room of a hospital to the 
pattern room of a machine shop. The use of sym- 
bols in place of long written-out descriptions is an- 
other step in efficient organization, whereby the 
routine of the day’s work may be greatly expedited by 
saving of time and space in keeping complete records 
and affording a scheme of statistical comparison not 
readily obtainable otherwise. 





We're In It—Let’s Win It. 


_ formation. 
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America’s Strontium Industry 


An American strontium industry is in the process of 
Several of the older chemical companies 
are making small quantities of strontium compounds, 
chiefly the nitrate and two or three plants in the South- 
ern part of California have been established especially 
for this purpose. These plants do not entirely take 
care of the present domestic demand which it is es- 
timated amounts to nearly’ 1,000,000 pounds or 500 tons. 
This demand is largely due to the war conditions, as 
the use of signal-lights both on sea and land has been 
enormously increased. The price of nitrate under nor- 
mal conditions is about 8 cents per pound but the 
war prices have fluctuated between 20 and 50 cents with 
about 35 cents as an average. The price of the car- 
bonated is about 18 cents for the technical grade. 

Richard K. Meade in Mineral Foote-Notes says: 
“The principal use of strontium in this country is in 
the manufacture of fireworks, night-lights and signal 
shells, in which its whole function lies in the brilliant 
crimson color which it imparts -to the flame. It is 
probable that the quantity used in fireworks is re- 
latively small but the quantity used in  signal-lights 
which are used by railway and steamship companies 
is quite appreciable. Since the war began there has 
been a considerable demand for strontium nitrate to 
be used in signal shells and it is probable that this, as 
well as the cessation of importations, has occasioned 
the increase in the domestic production in the last few 
years.” 

The most important purpose for which strontium 
salts are used abroad has never been developed in 
this country, namely, the strontia or Scheibler process 
for the recovery of sugar from beet sugar molasses. 
Germany at the time of the outbreak of the war was 
using annually in the sugar industry from 100,000 to 
150,000 tons of strontium hydroxide. In Russia, also, 
where the beet sugar industry is well established, prob- 
ably as great an amount was used. In Italy, Great 
Britain and the United States, however, the lime or 
Steffens process is the one usually employed. It is 
generally conceded that the strontia process is more 
efficient than the lime process and that the principal 
difficulties connected with its establishment in this 
country have been the cheapness and facility with . 
which lime could be obtained on the one hand, and the 
expense and difficulty of obtaining strontium hydrate 
on the other. In the case of lime, too, this is generally 
discarded after being used, while, owing to the expense, 
strontia must be recovered. 

Because of the present high price of sugar and the 
need of employing the most efficient process for its 
recovery, now would seem to be an excellent time to 
introduce the strontia process into this country. With 
the introduction of this process, the need for strontia 
would increase enormously over the present demand. 





GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER BAYER PLANT 
_ The chemical and dye plant of the Bayer Company 
at Rensselaer, N. Y., has been placed under Govern- 
ment control for the duration of the war. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Federal Custodian of Alien Property, has ap- 
pointed Frederick B. Lynch of New York as his at- 
torney and agent to have charge of the plant in which 
many enemy aliens are employed. 

Among the members of the new board of directors 
named by Mr. Palmer are Martin H. Glynn, former 
Governor of New York State; Lamar J. Hardy, former- 
ly Corporation Counsel of New York City; Nicholas 
F. Brady, and Dr. Emmanuel von Salis, general man- 
ager of the plant under the old management. It is 
understood that no radical changes in conduct of the 
business are contemplated. 
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The Foreign Markets 








WAR LEGISLATION HURTS LONDON TRADE 


Labor Question Acute in Drug and Chemical Indus- 
tries—Rush to Ship Goods to United States as Time 
Limit Expires—Price Changes 

(Special to DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 

London, April 16—The drug and chemical markets 
are in a state of suspense. Man-power legislation 
raising the military age threatens both the manufactur- 
ing and retail trade seriously and the labor situation 
is becoming acute. Many retail stores will be closed, 
especially those run by individual chemists without 
professional assistants. 

The American regulations regarding exports and im- 
ports are paralyzing business in many directions. Man- 
ufacturers are unable to obtain American specialties 
needed in making preparations and there is much delay 
in shipments of products purchased in New York. 

The Washington Trade Board’s time limit for ship- 
ments from England expired on Monday. There was 
an unusual rush of exporters and compliance with tlic 
regulations for private shipments was rendered dif- 
ficult by the fact that considerable space reservations 
had been made for the United States Government on 
the steamers sailing last week. 

The prices paid at Thursday’s Drug Auctions were 
well sustained throughout the list and reflected the 
high quotations in the open market. There were few 
features of special interest to the trade. 

Cape aloes and rhubarb are flat this week and senna 
leaves and ipecac remain unchanged. 

Honey is lower and English camphor is 3d higher. 

There is a firmer tone in the market for cascara 
sagrada. 

Agar agar (c. i. f.) and copper sulphate are easier. 

Lower prices are quoted for bleaching powder, isin- 
glass and saccharin. 





EXPORTS FROM KOBE TO UNITED STATES 


Practically every important article of export from 
the Kobé (Japan) consular district to the United States 
showed an increased value during 1917 compared with 
1916. The following table gives some of the principal 
articles invoiced at the American consulate at Kobé 
according to figures submitted by Consul Robert 
Frazer, jr.; 


Articles 


ory Values Quantities Values 
Brushes 


2,359,102 1,301,600 4,831,308 2,575,221 
Camphor, ; 2,214,547 1,100,694 1,963,735 1,154,193 
Mentholin crystals - 110,900 239,894 117,325 305,376 
Potash: 

Carbonate of ' 11,137 917,698 

Chlorate of 46,909 
Copper regulus or metal.. ae 6,205, 

8,784 8,814,023 


China and porcelain ware 
; 150, 274 10, 777, 218 
Flowers, pyrethrum ; 781, 472 145,963 2,625,604 531, "421 
Matting and mats, straw 
and sq. yds. 11,837,275 1,378,038 10,045,667 1,478,989 
Oil: 


1,374,330 416,510 1,501,089 
210,670 108,545 — 516,219 
213,412 15,789,263 

615,558 2,618,784 

929,631 2,847,417 

3,980,589 64,932,091 


51,096 5,803,300 
Rapeseed 57,680 4,321,000 
Starch, potato 241,315 
Vegetables: 
coms I 1,081,666 1, po 


245,512 2, 26 74 "257, 974 


Peas 
Wax, vegetable 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF RAPESEED OIL 

The principal supply of rapeseed comes from the 
northern part of Japan, but large quantities of it, and 
some of the oil itself, are brought from Manchuria 
and North China. The oil is expressed from the seed 
in many small plants. The great increase in the ex. 
ports of fish and whale oil in 1916 was due to the 
demand for them in the United States for the manu- 
facture of glycerine and for new purposes for which 
discoveries of methods of hardening their fats have 
made them available. 

Exports of rapeseed oil from Kobe to the United 
States in 1916 were more than six times and the exports 
of fish and whale oil more than twenty times the ship- 
ment in 1915 (000 omitted): 


Destination 

Rapeseed Oil— 
United States 
Great Britain 
Australia 
France 
Kwangtung Prov 
Hawaiian Islands 

Fish & Whale Oil 
Great Britain 5 
Australia 174 
France AY 103 
United States 504 
Italy 


These large increases are attributed by local export: 
ers in the case of rapeseed oil to the shortage in the 
United States, due to stoppage of shipments from Russia 
and Germany to the East Coast, to the. comparative 
difficulty of shipping from Japan to Europe, and to 
the unusual purchases of the highly refined grade of 
rapeseed oil (called “Shirashime”) by a single company 
in the United States. As prices also have been high 
for a long time, a larger crop of the seed was grown 
last year to take advantage of them. 





POOR COPRA CAUSES HEAVY LOSS 

The Insulinde Oil Factories Company, of Java, 
Dutch East Indies, has recently sent in a complaint 
to the responsible authorities, claiming that the copra 
delivered at its factories by the natives is of such poor 
quality that it will suffer serious losses. The company 
states that a foreign customer declared the quality of 
the Insulinde products to be so inferior that his gov- 
ernment intends to prohibit their importation. 

The company tried to control the copra production 
of the whole Kediri district, with the consequence that 
prices went up and the small oil manufacturers were 
unable to secure the necessary raw material. Insulinde 
bought up the entire available supply. The native 
planters sent nuts to the Insulinde factories, whether 
the nuts were ripe or not, and the greener the nuts, 
the poorer the quality of the oil produced from them. 





EXPORTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO U.S. 

Fish and fish oils are the principal articles invoiced 
at the American consulate at St. John’s, New Found- 
land, for the United States. Another important item 
last year was sulphite. The following are some of the 
principal articles invoiced for the United States during 
the past two years: 


s 1916 1917 
Articles Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Fish oils: 


Cod, - 700,517 493,640 1,837,652 1,231,907 
-od, 158, 032 322,700 Ay a 309, 505 
574,171 474,447 403, 066 

Sulphite, newspaper . 471,033 B. 701 117, ae ‘S09 1,697,563 
Wood, pressed ground pulp..tons "402 0,120 12, 037 "348, 561 
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Notes on New York Imports 











T Seeortations by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. included 28,000 pounds of carbonate of lime. 


About 2,300 pounds of opium were received by 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. during the week. 


C. H. Reisig is credited with recent importations of 
about 33,000 pounds of orchill liquor. 


Importations of 1,126,000 pounds of quebracho ex- 
tract were received by Claude, Smith & Co., Inc. 


An importation of 2,300 pounds of oil of bergamot 
was consigned to Fritzsche Bros. 


A lot of 12,500 pounds of oil of petit grain arrived 
recently consigned to W. R. Grace & Co. 

Among the importations of caraway seed was one 
parcel of 20,000 pounds imported by R. Moelhausen. 


About 18,000 pounds of vanilla beans were aan 
by Thurston & Braidich. 


A Stallman & Co. are credited with an importation 
of 25,000 pounds of thyme leaves. 


S. B. Penick & Co. received about 1,200 pounds of 
medicinal herbs. 


An importation of 39,500 pounds of gum arabic was 
consigned to T. M. Duche & Co. 


Over 52,000 bushels of flax seed were received by 
the American Linseed Co. during the week. 


Imports of cuttlefish bone included some 2,500 
pounds consigned to Peek & Velsor. 


About 2,250 pounds of linden flowers and 21,000 
pounds of chamomile flowers were imported during 
the week by A. Stallman & Co. 





POTASH RESOURCES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A review of the efforts that have been made to 
utilize South African seaweed in the production of 
potash is given in an editorial article which is published 
in the Cape Argus, of Cape Town. The statement, in 
part, is: 

Attention is being drawn to the possibility of pro- 
ducing quantities of potash in South Africa. Mr. Gil- 
bert Frederick Britten, who has given some attention 
to the subject, in the course of a paper contributed to 
the South African Journal of Science, makes various 
Suggestions which it is hoped will be followed up. 

As is well known there are enormous growths of 
Seaweed along the shores of the peninsula. Experi- 
ments made by Mr. Britten indicate that the kind 
known as sea bamboo could be utilized for the produc- 
tion of potash. 

In order to test the value of sea bamboo as a source 
of potash, Mr. Britten collected various samples and 
subjected them to careful analysis. The results ob- 
tained were encouraging. It was found that there were 
not generally speaking, very great variations in the 
composition of the specimens; but samples taken at 
Kommetje and at Clifton-on-Sea had a higher potash 
content than those found elsewhere, owing to the 
greater maturity of the plant. 
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New York’s Foreign Trade 


The exports from New York during February were 
valued at $167,136,944, as computed by the statistician 
of the National City Bank. Among the exports were 
the following products of interest in the drug, chemi- 
cal, dyestuff and allied industries: 


Celluloid & Mfrs. 

Hydraulic cement 

Acids, Picric 

Other acids 

Calcium i 

Sulphate of copper 

Aniljne_ dyes 

Logwood ‘extract « 

CUE CHOU Oe CHGOME 1b iciccikccsccccccesiccecseccccs 
Formaldehyde 

EWOREED:. dsccecesensscnce Svwsensecseuca gnedintetadateoeda 
Medicinal reparations 4 

CAREC. GHEE. conatecsnesncdcatncestcoees eecccccccccccce 
=. sodas and ote of . 


Pipes 
woe 


one Manufactures of 
Electrical machinery, 
Loaded cartridges 
Dynamite 

Gunpowder 

Other explosives 
Lubricating grease 


Other firearms 
MONE IER! a. vkn'0e Séclssdpeacccctocsenesaciey. wees ie 
Tinplate 


tosin Se ereerereceeseeceres 


je 

Lubricating 

Gasoline ... 

Other naphthas 

Cottonseed ... 
Zine oxide 


& 
Surgical appliances 
Zinc s 
Zinc sheets 


In the list of imports at the Port of New York ad- 
mitted free of duty during the month of February were 
the following, valued at $57,978,720: 


Nitrate of potash 
Nitrate of soda 
Ground sumac 
Cocoa, crude 
Corkwood, unmanufactured 
Dye woods 
Cocoanut in shell 
Cocoanut meat 
Oxide of manganese 
Oil—crude 

Refined mineral’.... 

Cocoanut 

PR: sss 
Plumbago .. 
Sulphur ore 

uebracho wood 

in bars, etc. 
Tin ore K 
Tungsten bearing ore 


_The dutiable imports during February were valued 
at $36,325,279. 


Indigo, natural 
Indigo, synthetic 
Argols 

Colors or dyes 
Fuse] oil 

Chicle 

Other gums 
Citrate of lime 
Opium 

Salts of soda 
Vanilla beans 
Olive Oil, Edible 
Castor Beans or Seeds 





A Better Investment than a Liberty Bond—Two 
Liberty Bonds. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 








PRICES OF DYESTUFFS TENDING UPWARD 


Shortage of Stocks in the Spot Market Caused by Lack 
of Transportation Facilities—Coal Tar Colors Ir- 
regular—Crudes Unchanged ; 
Price changes in dye bases and dyewoods continue 

upward because of shortage of stocks. It is under- 

stood that fairly large quantities are afloat, but these 
stocks will be slow in reaching market. The demand 

for spot materials is strong from all directions with a 

good inquiry from the majority of consumers. 

Albumen is hardly in sufficient spot quantity to take 
care of the present consumer call and where prices 
are obtainable’they are nominal, with the only small odd 
lots passing in the. open market. There have been 
several fairly large arrivals of the domestic grade, but 
these stocks went into immediate consumption. The 
demand for the Chinese egg continues greatly in ex- 
cess of the supply. Only moderate supplies of 
cochineal are available. Fustic, gambier, indigo and 
logwood are steady. 

Coal tar colors have undergone some price changes. 
Rhodamine B extra concentrated was slightly easier 
at the close, but the lower price seemingly applied to 
small quantities that holders were anxious to dispose 
of. Additional firmness is reported for both domestic 
and imported magenta, as supplies of these materials 
are light on the spot. 

Little change is reported in any of the coal tar 
Benzol continues plentiful. Naphthalene flake 


crudes. 


is firm. 
The demand for intermediates has been steady and 


a good volume of business has passed. Aniline oil and 
salts are improving and slightly higher prices are 
heard. Benzoate of soda has ruled quiet and prices 
continue downward with the acid following in sym- 
pathy. Benzidine base is improving and some holders 
have advanced their price. Dimethylaniline, para-amid- 
ophenol and the toluidines are especially strong at this 


time. 
Dye Bases and. Dyewoods 

Albumen—Stocks of Chinese egg received here have 
gone into immediate consumption at $1.05 to $1.10 a 
pound. The imported blood is unchanged and finding 
ready buyers at 85c to 90c a pound, while the domestic 
blood is firm at 55c to 60c a pound. The demand is 
greater than the supply. 

Cochineal—A steady demand continues and prices 
are unchanged at 54c to 56c a pound for the silver 
Teneriffe, and 55c to 58%4c a pound for the rosy black. 
In some quarters holders of spot gray black are quoting 
at slightly higher prices but in the majority of cases 
sellers continue to quote 54%c to 55%c a pound. The 
Madras kind has now become so scarce that prices are 
nominal. 

Cutch—Closing prices were unchanged at 1834c@19c 
a pound for the Rangoon in boxes on the spot, while 
stocks for delivery are quoted at 16c@17%c a pound, 
according to quantity. No price change is noted on 
the extract, which continues in strong demand at 12c 
@15c a pound. 

Divi Divi—The spot market for divi divi has been 
active during the week, and former prices of $66@$76 
a ton have held in most cases. Where-lower quotations 
were named they involved only small lots. The de- 


mand is unusually strong at this time and supplies 
on hand are hardly sufficient to take care of the busi- 
ness. Arrivals are still below normal owing to the 
shipping situation. ' 

Fustic—Prices are steady at $39@$59 a ton for the 
sticks; $35@$39 a ton for the young roots; 6%c@7%c 
a pound for the chips; 24%c@25%c a pound for the 
solid, and from 123%4c to 1734c a pound for the 51- 
degree liquid. Importers still complain of inability 
to get sufficient stocks here to take care of the business, 

Gambier—Common gambier was quoted nominal be- 
cause of the scant spot supplies available. Where quo- 
tations were obtainable they ranged from 23%c to 
2534c a pound, according to quantity. The plantation 
kind was active and prices were unchanged at 20c@2lc 
a pound. Cube gambier is practically out of the 
market. 

Indigo—The local indigo market is firm. Oudes on 
spot was available at $2.75@$3.00 a pound; Bengal at 
$2.50@$3.00 a pound; Guatemala at $2.25@$2.75 a 
pound; Madras at $1.10@$1.40 a pound, and paste firm 
at 54c@56c a pound. 

Logwood—The consumer demand appears to be im- 
proving daily for all varieties of logwood and closing 
prices were firm at $35@$40 a ton for the Mexican 
Sticks; 2%4c to 3%4c a pound for the chips; 19c@25c a 
pound for the solid, and from 10%c to 113%c a pound 
for the 51-degree twaddle. Crystals were firm at 20c 
@25c a pound. There is a fair quantity of the sticks 
and chips, but importers are not inclined to do much 
shading because of uncertain shipping conditions. 

Coal-Tar Crudes 

Benzol—The inquiry for spot material appears to be 
slightly better, but few large orders have developed. 
Offerings are liberal on contract at attractive figures. 
It is said there have been some large buyers in the 
market recently, but few contracts were closed. On 
large business 3lc a gallon could be shaded. For 
small quantities prices range from 33c to 34%c a gallon. 

Naphthalene—The majority of large consumers seem 
to be covered on contract. At the close carlots rolling 
and on spot were offered at 10%c to 1034c a pound, 
while for small quantities on spot and over the month 
from llc to 11%c a pound was heard. Naphthalene 
balls are in unusually heavy demand and holders are 
quoting firmly at 1234c to 13%4c a pound, according to 
quantity. Supplies are light. 

Phenol—Offerings are made occasionally at 53c to 
55%c a pound, drums included, but there is not much 
demand at these prices. It is stated in reliable quar- 
ters that the Government will require larger quantities 
of phenol as soon as plants are equipped to enlarge 
the output. The bulk of business has involved small 
lots, and in the majority of cases from 54c to 55c a 
pound, drums included, were the prevailing figures. 

Toluol—There were a number of producers of ben- 
zoate of soda in the market for toluol. Buyers are 
offering $4.25 to $4.75 a gallon, but sellers are not dis- 
posed to consider less than $5.25 to $5.70 a gallon, ac- 
cording to quantity. While some producers claim to 
have had encouraging reports from authorities at 
Washington, few have received releases up to this writ- 
ing. Producers of intermediates. however, are said to 
have been assured a regular supply of material, when the 
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requirement was either directly or indirectly necessary 
in filling Governmental needs. 
Intermediates 

Acid H—Although holders of spot material are quot- 
ing $2.20@$2.75 a pound, it is thought the inside price 
could be shaded. The demand is not especially strong 
despite the fact that the inquiry has been active. Sup- 
plies are seemingly in sufficient quantity to take care 
of more business. 

Acid, Naphthionic—Prices closed weak at $1.10@ 
$1.20 a pound for the crude, and $1.40@$1.50 a pound 
for the refined. There has been little demand and the 
production seems to be confined to only a few quar- 
ters. There has been no large accumulation of stocks 
despite the lack of interest on the part of buyers. 

Acid, Sulphanilic—Although holders of spot material 
are quoting 32c@34%c a pound for the crude sulphan- 
ilic and 42c to 45c a pound for the refined material, on 
firm bids the inside figure in each instance could be 
shaded. 

Aniline Oil and Salts—Additional firmness is re- 
ported on aniline oil and the salts is advancing in 
sympathy. It is not thought that 26c a pound, drums 
extra, could now be shaded on the oil and some are 
asking 27c a pound. On spot the salts was quoted 
firmly at 32c@33c a pound, according to quantity. 

Benzoate of Soda—In general the opinion is that 
the market is quiet and prices are easy. While it has 
been reported that prices for spot material have been 
as low as $3.90 a pound, the majority of holders of 
large quantities are asking $4.00 a pound as the inside, 
with others quoting at $4.10 and $4.35 a pound. A 
slightly better inquiry is reported. The acid has ruled 
quiet with offerings liberal at $4.30 to $4.60 a pound, 
according to quantity. 

Benzidine—Business continues to improve and hold- 
ers of spot stocks are quoting at $1.85@$2.00 a pound 
for the base, and $1.40 to $1.50 a pound for the sulphate. 
There are apparently sufficient stocks on hand to take 
care of the present volume of business, but because 
of the increasing inquiry sellers are not inclined to do 
a great deal of shading. 


Dimethylaniline—Supplies of this material on spot - 


continue light and spot stocks are quoted with ad- 
ditional firmness at 67-@70c a pound. About the same 
figures are heard for delivery over the balance of the 
month. The strong demand has practically cleaned 
the local market and with the production far below 
‘normal there is little reason to expect any downward 
movement in prices. 

Para-Amidophenol—Prices at the close were un- 
changed at $3.60@$4.10 a pound for the base and $4.20 
to $4.50 a pound for the hydrochloride. This intermedi- 
ate continues to improve. Supplies on spot are light 
and the condition is firmer than it has been for some 
time. 

Ortho-Toluidine—There is a fairly active demand, 
and with only a few producers in a position to offer 
because of the pronounced scarcity of toluol, prices 
are firmer at $1.30 to $1.35 a pound. A steady demand 
is reported for the para-toluidine with supplies about 
sufficient to take care of the business being placed. 
Producers were quoting firmly at the close at $2.25 to 
$2.35 a pound. 





Louis S. Munson, for eleven years associated with 
the Ault & Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati, as a chem- 
ist, and in recent years chief chemist, has resigned to 
take care of the production department of the new 
dye plant being erected by the du Pont Dye Works on 
the Delaware River near Wilmington. 
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Dyestuff Notes 


The American Aniline Products Company of this 
city has purchased the plant of the United Piece Dye 
Works at Nyack, covering the block on Railroad 
avenue, Cedar Hill avenue, Hudson and Florence 
streets, 300 feet from Erie Railroad tracks. 











Alfred Andresen will become identified June 1 with 
the Falls City, (Spokane, Wash.,) By-Products Com- 
pany, of which H. C. Thomason is president and W. R. 
Boyden secretary and treasurer. The plant is at the 
old Northern Pacific shops on West Trent. The com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture of creosoting oils 
and dyestuffs. 


There was a considerable decrease in the value of 
the shipments of logwood from Cape Haitien, Haiti, 
to the United States during last year compared with 
1916, according to invoices certified at the American 
consulate, while the quantity showed an increase. The _ 
exports were 20,391 tons valued at $309,041, against 
18,951 tons valued at $500,648 for 1916. 





DYESTUFFS AS MEDICINES 

The value of dyestuffs in medicine is the subject of 
a paper by Dr. C. W. Saleeby in the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian of which is commented upon by the 
London Lancet as follows: 

“As we have often pointed out, the selective action 
of dyes on micro-organisms was a step of the utmost 
diagnostic value by adding to the efficiency of micro- 
scopic examinations, and now we are turning this se- 
lective action to account in the treatment of numer- 
ous infections. The dyes, in short, have laid the founda- 
tions of a system of chemico-therapeutics which prom- 
ises to be of distinct importance in combating some of 
the worst of human ills. 

“The discovery of a dye substance—e. g., such as 
acriflavine—which appears to discriminate between 
friend and foe, only attacking the latter, suggests the 
possibility of finding further selective substances which 
are not inimical to the human organism, but destructive 
to the particular disease organisms which are known 
to have invaded the host. The possibility of successful 
treatment on these lines is real.” 





QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FOR TANNERS 
V. A. Wallin, president of the Tanners’ Council, has 
given assurance to the tanning trade that the placing 
of quebracho extract on the list of restricted imports 
did not mean that the supply of this material would be 
cut off entirely. Arrangements have been made where- 
by 18,500 tons will be made available over and above 

stocks now in tanners’ hands before midsummer. 
Mr. Wallin said: “There are at the present time in 


.New York two steamers unloading 1,500 tons of que- 


bracho extract. In addition, it is understood that there 
are about 1,000 tons in New York held by importers 
and 7,500 tons afloat. Early in May a steamship will 
leave South America carrying 4,000 tons or more, and 
arrangements have been made for another shipment 
in early June of 4,500 tons. This gives a total present 
and prospective supply, outside of stocks in the hands 
of tanners, of 18,500 ton—available before midsummer.” 





The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. reports for the year 
ended December, 1917, net earnings of $2,439,176, after 
providing for all fixed charges, depreciation and United 


States taxes. After dividend disbursements, $439,176 
was credited to surplus reserve. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 








ACID SITUATION BECOMING ACUTE 


Government Taking Majority of the Output—Caustic 
Soda Lower—Soda Ash In Demand—Improvement 
in Bleaching Powder—Caustic Potash Scarce 


The scarcity and high price of acetic acid has been 
the only prominent feature in the heavy chemical 
market. Caustic soda, which a week ago was active at 
high prices, has again declined, and closing prices were 
lower, with not a great deal of interest being mani- 
fested on the part of buyers. Soda ash in barrels is 
very firm and prices are ruling high, but ash in bags 
is almost entirely neglected by the usual consumers 
and quotations are lower than they have been for some 
time. 

In the majority of instances acid prices are nominal. 
Where sales have passed on muriatic, nitric and sul- 
phuric, only small quantities were involved, and it has 
been largely a dealers market. The acid situation is 
tighter now than it has been for a long time and there 
is no reason to expect immediate improvement as the 
Government is releasing very little for the open market. 

The demand for all varieties of alum is steady. Sup- 
plies on spot are by no means large and there is every 
reason to believe that prices will be well sustained. 
Bleaching powder appears to be improving daily. 

Acetate of lime is nominal. The market on copper 
sulphate was depressed owing to transactions by 
second hands, and figures were lower than a week ago. 
Supplies on spot of aluminum sulphate are moderate 
for both the high and low grades, and closing figures 
were unchanged. Continued firmness is noted on all 
grades of acetate of lead, and on caustic potash. A 
steady call is noted for the Japanese prussiates and 
prices are without any important change. Nitrate of 
soda is still nominal due to scant spot supplies. 

Acid, Acetic—The local market is entirely nominal 
now on acetic acid. Where supplies have been offered 
on the open market they have been immediately ab- 
sorbed at higher prices than have been heard for years. 
There was a limited quantity at the 28 per cent. test 
sold at 12%c to 13c a pound.’ Some small business 
has transpired on the 56 per cent. and prices named 
were in the neighborhood of 19c a pound. The glacial 
is in strong demand and where sales have been made 
the figures have ranged at 38c to 39c a pound, accord- 
ing to quantity. In the absence of offerings on the 
70 and 80 per cent. test of acetic prices have been un- 
obtainable. 

Acid, Muriatic—Very few offers of muriatic have been 
reported and the sold-up condition of the New York 
market is more pronounced. Even resale lots are few 
and far between. It is said that containers are unusu- 
ally difficult to obtain. Nominal prices are 1%c to 
2%c a pound for the 18 degree; 3%4{c to 3%c a pound 
for the 20 degree, and 7%c to 7%c a pound for the 
22 degree. 

Acid, Nitric—The majority of producers are confin- 
ing their efforts in meeting contract requirements, and 
little material, aside from resale lots, has been offered 
on the open market. Where figures were obtainable 
they ranged from 9c to 10c a pound for the 42 degree; 
7¥%4c to 73%4c a pound for the 36 per cent. test; 734c to 
8%c a pound for the 38 per cent. test, and from 934c 
to 10c a pound for the 40 per cent. test. Small sales 


passed on the 42 degree test at 10c a pound as the 
inside, and up to llc a pound as the maximum, accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Acid, Sulphuric—Prices are still norhinal and all pro- 
duction is taken up by contracts and Government needs, 
Dealers are holding small quantities at higher prices. 
For the 66 degree pyrite the price has ranged from $35 
to $54 a ton; for the 66 degree brimstone the figures 
have been $43 to $48 a ton; oleum $73 to $75 a ton, 
and battery acid in the neighborhood of $4.00 per 
hundred pounds. 

Alums—Considerable strength was noted in the local 
alum market at the close, but holders of spot material 
did not advance prices which are approximately the 
same as last week at 4%4c@5c a pound for the am- 
monium lump; 9c@10c a pound for the potassium lump; 
21%c@22c a pound for the potassium chrome, and 
from 18%c to 19%4c a pound for the ammonium chrome. 
There is a steady inquiry from large consumers and 
the market shows underlying strength. 

Aluminum Sulphate—Very little spot material is 
available in the New York market at the present time 
and the bulk of business that has passed has been in 
small quantities, and prices have ranged from 2%c 
to 3%c a pound for the commercial, or low grade and 
from 3%c to 4%c a pound for the high grade, or iron 
free. The demand as well as the inquiry is active and 
users are having some difficulty in locating sufficient 
stocks to take care of immediate requirements. 


Bleaching Powder—The demand for bleaching pow- 
der appears to be improving daily. Prices are firm at 
2%c to 234c a pound for the export drums and 2%c 
a pound and up for the domestic drums. Supplies in 
the spot market are only moderate and holders are 
becoming bullish in their ideas of prices. The demand 
is especially strong from the large textile mills and 
factors here state that they expect the active condition 
to continue for some time. 


Calcium Acetate—A nominal situation is reported, as 
practically the entire output continues under tke super- 
vision and distribution of the Government. It is said 
the production is larger, but in view of additional re- 
quirements all stocks are going into immediate con- 
sumption. 

Copper Sulphate—There is little inquiry for either 
spot or forward positions, and only scattering orders 
have been placed for available spot goods. Some hold- 
ers have been endeavoring to secure 9c@9%c a pound 
for the 98-99 per cent. material, but resales lately have 
depressed the market and transactions in second hands 
have been made as low as 834c a pound, but the last 
named figure hardly represents the market. Supplies 
are apparently sufficient to take care of more business 
at the close. 


Lead Acetate—Where price changes have been re- 
ported on acetate of lead the tendency has been up- 
ward in the majority of cases. It is stated that supplies 
on hand are hardly sufficient to take care of the large 
number of orders that are being placed. Closing figures 
were 1534c@16%c a pound for the brown sugar; 17%c 
@17%c a pound for the white crystals; 16c@16%c 
a pound for the broken cakes, and from 17%c to 18%c 
a pound for the granulated. 

Potash, Caustic—Supplies continue unusually light 
and with an increasing demand prices are holding firm 
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at 8334c@8434c a pound for 88-92 per cent.; the lower 
test is quoted at 63%4c@64%c a pound. 

Potassium Prussiate—Prices are firm at $1.10@$1.15 
a pound for the yellow, and $2.25 to $2.60 a pound for 
the red. There appears to have been some improve- 
ment recently in arrivals here from the Orient, but not 
a great deal of this material has reached the open 
market. 


Soda, Caustic—The market closed weaker, and buy- 
ers could have covered at attractive figures. A sale 
from store was reported at $4.90 per hundred pounds, 
but this was believed to be for an outside brand. 
Standard brands were quoted at $5.00 to $5.25 per 
hundred pounds, but in some quarters it was said the 
inside price could have been shaded. A car of caustic 
rolling on an April bill was reported available at $4.95 
a hundred pounds, and April deliveries from the works 
and over the balance of the year were held at previous- 
ly quoted levels of $5.25, works. A fair inquiry has 
been noted for ground caustic. An offer of the 74 
per cent. at $5.75 per hundred pounds was noted, with 
offers of the 76 per cent. at $6.00 to $6.25 per hundred 
pounds. 

Soda Ash—The inquiry for soda ash in barrels has 
been more pronounced during the week, but business 
has not been particularly large. As a general rule 
holders advanced store prices to $3.10 a hundred pounds 
and up, and quotations f. a. s. have ranged from $3.25 
to $3.35 a hundred pounds. From one direction there 
was an offer at the close at $3.00 per hundred pounds, 
ex store. Ash in bags have been absolutely neglected, 
and there were rumors of offers as low as $2.50 per 
hundred pounds, although $2.60 to $2.70 per hundred 
pounds is still quoted. There are sufficient stocks in 
bags to take care of more business, but ash in barrels 
on spot is hard to locate. 


Sodium Nitrate—Very little material is offered on the 
open market. It is probable that the Government will 


shortly fix the price of nitrate of soda and supervise- 


the distribution. Arrivals of stocks from South Amer- 
ica have hardly been sufficient to take care of the large 
orders. Closing prices ranged from $5.50 to $5.75 per 
hundred pounds for the crude, and from 634c to 7c a 
pound for the refined. 











New Incorporations 








Chicago Coke and Chemical ry Portland, Me., capital 
$100,000. Clarence G. Trett, P. B. Drew, David F. Drew, Chas. W. 
amilton, J. W Cady, L. W. Merritt, pony 'G. Doyle all of 
Portland, Me. 

Nixon’ Nitration Works, Millville, N. J., capital $1,000,000. Ed- 
yt S. Gleason, D. E. Corbett, Geo. H. ag New Brunswick, 


Nixon Fulgent F oducts Co., Millville, pit = e. 
Explosives. Edward Gleason, New ay 
rbett, Matawan, N. = Geo. H. Murray, Metuchen, yw ep 
Harvey Chemical Co., ‘Hoboken, N. J., capital $50,000. acob J. 
Harvey, moet Orange, N. e “ts Otley C. Harvey, West Orange, N. J.; 
Harry B, Harvey, Newark, N. 
Ketonoc Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., capital $15,000. J. M. F. 
Leaper, K. K. W. Au, L. Ww. Young, 425 West 118th street, New York 
City, 


Alois F, Merklem, Manhattan, gone $10,000. Chaplet’. soaps 
and lubricants. A. F. Merklem, F. C. Scofield, M. F. Young, 164 
West 96th street, New York City. 

Trogen Chemical Co. Manhatten, capital $10,000. C. i, Meisel, 
M. C. Rhoades, J.P. Shea, 20 Nassau street, New York City. 

tro Chemical Co. Wilmington, Del., capital 100,000. E. 

aslan, E, Lemon, A. McGonigle, of Wilmington, el. . 
American Ingraft Co.. Manhattan, capital $25,000. To make 
chemicals and drugs. M. Yedlin, N. Benisch, P. Simon. 
Sho-Fine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., capital $14 p00, Drugs, chemicals, 
aes as and e oon S. D. Radcliffe, D. Metler, T. Schwarz, 
uffalo, N. 

Capital ‘a Belt [ise Chemical Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., from $30,000 to $40,000 


Hoffman & Kropff Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., from $25,000 
to $250,000. 


Authorizations—The De Pree Chemical Co., Michigan, capital 
. Representative P. J. Osborne, 34 West Houston street, N. Y. 





In The Chemical Field 


$20,000 contract for mercuric oxide has been 
awarded by the Navy Department to the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works of St. Louis, Mo. 











The Powers-Weightmann-Rosengarten Company, 
Philadelphia, was awarded a contract for $3,650 to 
supply bismuth and cadmium to the Naval Training 
Station at Newport. 


The Commonwealth Chemical Corporation has re- 
moved its executive and sales offices from the Terminal 
Factory Building in Hoboken, N. J., to No. 15 Park 
Row, New York. The company’s laboratory and fac- 
tory was removed to Newark, April 15. 


Judge Julius M. Mayer, in the United States District 
Court, has signed an order authorizing the receivers of 
the Aetna Explosives Co. to expend $150,000 for the 
erection of a mechanical nitrating plant at Mount 
Union, Pa., and also $75,000 additional for the housing 
of 350 workmen at the plant. 


After considering the recent report of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by the British Ministry 
of Munitions to inquire into the position of the sul- 
phuric acid trades as affected by the war, a meeting 
of the whole trade of the kingdom, held at Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, on March 22, unanimously 
adopted the. recommendation of that committee to 
form a Sulphuric Acid Association to safeguard their 
interests at the present time and after the war. 





RUSSIAN POTASH ATTACHED HERE 

A cargo of potash which is said to be valued at 
$1,000,000 was attached by Deputy Sheriff Bryaa of 
Brooklyn, last week, on the Russian steamship Irtysh, 
lying at the foot of Thirtieth street, Brooklyn. Her- 
man & Herman, 6 Church street, New York, are 
plaintiffs in an action against the Central War In- 
dustrial Committee of Russia for breach of contract, 
and the warrant of attachment was issued by Supreme 
Court Justice Hotchkiss in Manhattan. The potash 
is the property of the Central War Industrial Com- 
mittee of Russia and was sent here for distribution 
among various chemical manufacturers. 





MUST CONTROL ESCAPING FUMES 

The Butterworth-Judson Company has been con- 
victed in the Hudson County Court of New Jersey for 
allowing fumes to escape from their picr.c acid plant 
on the edge of the Hackensack Meadows, which 
caused annoyance to the residents of that section. 
The court found the company guilty of a misdemean- 
or. The bulk of the picric acid output of tie Ruiter- 
worth-Hudson Company is going to the Government 
for the manufacture of munities. The company has 
been installing a system to prevent the escape of the 
fumes, but work was delayed by the freight cenges- 
tion which prevented the arrival of mater‘al. 





The American Cyanamid Company has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable May 1 to stockholders of record April 20. 


The Atlas F’owcder Company announces a quarterly 
dividend of 17% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able May 1 t. «:orkholders of record April 20. 





Sees in your hand no Liberty Bond or Gun 
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The Drug €& Chemical Markets 





STOCKS REDUCED BY GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
Trade Finds Difficulty in Meeting Consumers’ Needs 

—Camphor and Thymol Crystals Higher—Shellac 

and Gum Imports May be Controlled by Government 

Purchases by the Government absorbed supplies in 
the hands of manufacturers and restricted trade. There 
was a sharp advance in the price of camphor and 
thymol crystals. Botanical drugs are firm and tending 
higher. Valencia saffron, arnica flowers and insect 
flowers with stems are higher. Oregon balsam is 
lower. Seeds and herbs of Spanish origin are feverish 
under active demand. Mustard seed and Greek sage 
are higher. Miscellaneous drugs are strong. Cream 
of tartar and agar agar advanced. Nitrate of silver is 
13%c an ounce lower. 

Essential oils were advanced. Wax of all descrip- 
tions closed strong. The Government may take control 
of imports of shellac, camphor, gums, etc., in order to 
obtain more ships for the transportation of troops. 

MEDLER MEDLER 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Packages) 
Advanced 
Agar Agar, Nutmegs, Singapore, Penang, 
Asafoetida, usp. Whole, 5c 110s, 2%4c 
Arnica Flowers, 1 Oil of Anise, a 
Cantharides, Russian, 5c Oil of Caraway, 
Capsicum, African, 6c Oil of Cassia, Gedistilled, 25¢ 
Digitalis Leaves, Imported, 9c Oil of — Leaves, 
Insect Flowers and Stems, True, 
Powdered, 4c Saffron * il Valencia, 50c 
Licorice Root, 1c@2c Silver Nitrate, 13c 
Mustard Seed, English, Dutch Thymol Crystals, U.S.P., 50c 
Yellow, 1c@2c Uva Ursi Leaves, 3c 
Valerian Root, Belgian, 5c 


Declined 
Oil of Juniper Berries, 
J Rectified, 50c 


Alcohol, Denatured, 3c 
Aniseed, Star, Ic 
Balsam, Oregon, 15c il of Juniper Berries, Twice 
Cantharides, Chinese, 9c Rectified, $1.25 

Acetanilid—Offerings were made at lower prices by 
second hands who quoted 76c@77c a pound. Makers 
continue to quote 80c@8lc a pound for chemically 
pure in bulk, barrels added. 

Agar-Agar—In response to advancing markets 
abroad, prices here advanced sharply. Importers are 
offering No. 1 at 61c@62c, No. 2 at 55c@56c and No. 3 
at 49c@50c a pound, showing a gain of about 3c a 
pound. 

Alcohol, Denatured—Prices are somewhat irregular 
owing to keen selling competition, scoring a decline 
of about 3c to 68c@70c a gallon for 180 proof. Second 
hands, according to reports have booked orders at 
further concessions. 

Aloes Gum, Cape—Smaller stocks and higher markets 
abroad led to an advance in quotations of %c to 11%c 
@12c a pound. Powdered supplies closed at 17Y2c@18c 
a pound. 

Arnica Flowers—Limited offerings due to meager 
stocks and an active inquiry forced up prices 10c to 
$1.25@$1.35 a pound. 

Camphor—Domestic refiners raised prices 5c on all 
grades to $1.11% a pound for refined supplies in bulk, 
barrels added. Japanese camphor 2%-Ib. slabs closed 
at $1.06% a pound. According to cable advices from 
Taiwan, Formosa camphor apportioned for export to 
United States is 150,000 kin (198,416 lbs.) each month 
during April, May and June, and an apportionment for 
every three months thereafter according to production. 


Cantharides, Chinese—Smaller inquiries and active 
selling competition led to a decline of about 9c to 85 
@90c for whole and $1.10@$1.15 a pound for powdered 
flies. Russian was 5c higher, quotations being $4.2) 
@$4.45 for whole and $4.45@$4.70 a pound for pow. 
dered flies. 

Castor Oil—Spot supplies are commanding sharp 
premiums, based on a scarcity of stocks among second 
hands. Crushers have booked their output to the Goy- 
ernment and buyers are finding it difficult to supply 
their requirements. Crushers continue to quote 2% 
@30c a pound for supplies in barrels. 

Cloves—The demand is active and importers ad- 
vanced prices lc to 55c@57c a pound for Amboynas, 

Cream of Tartar, U. S. P.—Leading manufacturers 
announced an advance of 2c to 56%c for crystals and 
to 56c a pound for supplies in barrels, f. o. b. New 
York or Philadelphia. Second hands are asking 5 
@6lc a pound. 

Digitalis Leaves, Imported—Scant supplies resulted 
in an advance of 9c to 55c@70c a pound. 

Glycerin, C. P.—An easier sentiment is apparent, but 
makers quoted former prices of 67¢@67%4c a pound for 
supplies in bulk, drums and barrels added and in Gas 
68%4c@69c a pound. It is reported that purchase 
from second hands could have been made at about 
lc lower a pound. Crude glycerin is easier. Prices 
closed at 5lc for saponification and 46c a pound for 
soap-lye loose. 

Insect Flowers, Powdered—Prices closed 4c higher 
at 34c@37c a pound based on a better buying move 
ment and limited offerings. 

Licorice Root—Various grades were advanced 1c@ 
2c to 25c@27c for natural in bales, 26c@28c for selected, 
and 27c@29c a pound for powdered. Firmer primary 
markets were given as the reason for the advance. 

Mace—The demand is active. Parcels of Batavia 
No. 2 were raised 1c to 46c@47c a pound. 

Morphine—Supplies are scant and buyers find dit 
ficulty in filling immediate needs. Makers are repeat: 
ing former prices on the basis of $12.80 a pound for 
sulphate parcels of 25-ounces and over. 

Mustard Seed—Dutch and English yellow seed wert 
advanced 1c@2c a pound. Importers now ask 24c@& 
for Dutch and from 24c@25c a pound for English 
yellow. 

Nutmegs—In response to a larger demand, importers 
are quoting 2%4c advance to 30c@3lc a pound fo 
Singapore or Penang nuts. 

Opium—Recent arrivals of crude supplies weft 
cleaned up by manufacturers and there are only smal 
supplies in bonded warehouses. The demand is active 
and prices closed firm, importers quoting $25 for su 
plies in cases and $27 a pound for granular and pow 
dered, U. S. P. 

Quinine—Large purchases by the Government caust! 
a firmer market particularly with second hands wh 
are quoting 95c@96c an ounce for sulphate. Maker 
repeated former prices of 75c an ounce in bulk. 

Rhubarb Root, High Dried—Scarcity of stocks atl 
larger demand resulted in an advance of 2c to 40c 
42c a pound. 

Rose Oil, Natural—Prices closed firm at the rece! 
advance and dealers are repeating $25@$28 an ountt 
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Offerings were made from France and England of 
fairly large parcels of French otto of rose. 

Saffron Flowers, Valencia—A renewal of demand led 
to an advance in quotations of 50c to $13@$13.25 a 
pound. 

Sage, Greek, Stemless—The demand is active under 
heavy consuming needs, with the visible supply entirely 
inadequate. Prices scored another advance of 2%c 
to 28c@29c a pound and further advances are predicted. 

Silver Nitrate—Manufacturers advanced quotations 
1%c to 6lc an ounce for 500-ounce lots based on higher 
silver prices. 

Sodium Benzoate—The market closed easy with of- 
ferings reported in some quarters at $4.00@$4.10 a 
pound. The general quotation, however, for U. S. P. 
ruled nominal for granular at $4.25@$4.70 a pound. 

Tartaric Acid, U. S. P.—Makers are quoting 77%c 
for granular and powdered, and 78%c a pound for 
crystals in barrels, f. o. b. New York or Philadelphia. 

Thymol Crystals—In response to an increased de- 
mand and diminishing stocks, sellers raised quotations 
50c to $15.50@$16.50 a pound for U. S. P. supplies. 

Valerian Root, Belgian—Scarcity of supplies and 
better inquiries led to a gain of 5c to $1.15@$1.25 a 
pound. In most quarters holders are naming $1.20@ 
$1.25 a pound. 





RAINEY OPIUM BILL LIKELY TO PASS 


he House Committee on Ways and Means has made 
atavorable report upon the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Rainey, providing for the disposition of 
opium, its salts and derivatives, coca leaves, their salts 
and derivatives, and any other drugs seized by the 
United States Government in the enforcement of laws. 
The measure provides that such articles shall be de- 
livered for medical or scientific purposes to any de- 
partment, bureau or other agency of the Government, 
upon proper application therefor under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Under the terms of the bill, no drugs 
seized by the Government shall hereafter be destroyed, 
except upon certification by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue that they are of no value for medical 
or scientific purposes. 

The Government has in its possession, at the pres- 
ent market value, about $100,000 worth of opium salts 
and alkaloids, and salts and derivatives of coca leaves, 
stized from persons violating the acts. 

The passage of the bill has been recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the committee has 
reported it back to the House without amendment 
and with the recommendation that it be passed. 





WEISCOPF SELLS CHARLOTTE DRUG CO. 

The Charlotte (Mich.) Drug Co. has been sold by 
C. G. Weiscopf to F. D. Phillips, of North Wilkesboro, 
N. C. The company was founded by Mr. Weiscopf 
about a year ago when he severed his connection with 
H. R. Lathrop & Co., of New York. He is still inter- 
ested in a Michigan ginseng company. 





Coconut cultivation will be introduced on an exten- 
Sive scale in the principalities of Java, and if, as is 
expected, success attends this enterprise, one or more 
oil factories will be established. 


The Cinchona Company, Passir Malang, has issued 
Part payment of 250 florins per share to holders of 
dividend certificate No. 36. 
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Drug & Chemical Notes 


The next Amsterdam bark auction is scheduled for 
May 8. 











Exports of crude glycerin from Barcelona to the 
United States decreased from 1,502,277 pounds in 1916 
to 255,418 in 1917. 


Exports of licorice root from Barcelona to the 
United States increased from 994,525 pounds in 1916 
to 3,400,654 pounds in 1917. 


The plant of the American Glycerin Company at 
Howard Junction, Pa., was recently destroyed by an 
explosion caused by a fire in the mixing machine. 


Cod liver cil amounting to 58,140 gallons valued at 
$176,022 was invoiced at the American consulate at 
Bergen, Norway, for the United States during 1917. 


Acetone and alcohol will be the product of a plant, 
reported to cost $1,000,000, which the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co. will establish at Charleston, Miss. Contract 
for construction has been awarded to the Unit Con- 
struction Co. of St. Louis. 


Edward Berghausen, president of the Edward Berg- 
hausen Chemical Co., of Cincinnati, died on April 4, 
at the age of 82 years. He opened a drug store in 
Cincinnati in 1857, and in later years established the 
manufacturing chemical establishment which bore his 
name. 

George R. Gersdorf, who has been associated with 
the wholesale drug trade of the United States for a 
great many years, is now connected with Hance Bros. 
& White, Philadelphia, pharmaceutical chemists, as 
manager of their New York house at 105 Beekman 
street, New York City. 


The Tanners’ Council of the United States, Inc., is 
seeking to secure control over all imports of cod oil. 
The Council has informed the War Trade Board that 
inasmuch as the tanning industry consumes more than 
sixty per cent. of this oil, both imported and domestic, 
supervision over imports should be entrusted to it. 


Glycerin has been produced in Japan as a by-product 
in the manufacture of soap, but it is reported that a 
new apparatus has been invented for manufacturing 
glycerin directly from tallow. The new process is said 
to be twice as profitable as the ordinary method and 
the inventor has made_.a special contract with the 
Tokio Gas & Electric Industrial Company for the man- 
ufacture of the apparatus. 


The White Eagle Medicine Co. of Piqua, O., which 
has for some time been manufacturing a proprietary 
preparation known as “White Eagle Indian Oil Lini- 
ment,” has been made defendant in a criminal action 
filed in the United States District Court at Cincinnati, 
directed against Aaron P.. and Caroline McCarty, who 
comprise the concern. It is alleged by the Government 
that claims made on behalf of the preparation, as a 
remedy for a number of ailments, are false, and that 
the preparation has no ingredients of medical value, as 
far as the diseases mentioned are concerned. A ship- 
ment of six dozen bottles to Meyer Bros. Drug Co., 
of St. Louis, is the basis of the complaint. 





He also Fights who Helps a Fighter Fight 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 
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Lavender, ordinary 
Select 
Linden, with leaves 
ithout leaves 


| S&shsnhess! REARR 


BR 1 akBSRESBS: 
ae 
bir ik ees 


w& 


aBsed| bese 
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Angostura 
Basswood Bark, sane ae i oe k 
Blackhaw, of roo Ib. . 4 Mullein . 
of T; oa ‘ Orange 
Buckthorn a ; ete, DBISY~ coscesocsovcces 
Calisaya f 4 Poppy, red 
Cascara Sagrada . aa P ~ vaaeagiel . 
eer quills Si 24 ga + aeantmmen 
iftin eee _ ae q eas A 
Chestnut. — Oe See Senna, Alexandria, whole.. 


a ea 
Aloes, Barbados Siftings 
ape 


Powdered 

“Loxa, pale, bs.. ae = waded 
y , 0 cotrine, lump ods 

Powdered, boxes 0 Ammoniac, tears ........0000. 


_ Squaw Vine 4 
*Maracaibo, yellow \ : WACTEM ...cccccecccceees aN Skallcap ..cccccccvece ee 
mdurango .... , « 


Cotton Root .. Spearmint, American ..... 


Cramp (true) Stramonium . 
Cramp (so-called) = om Tansy * 
Dogwood, Jamaica " y Antolin, whole, Thyme Spanish one 
. oe Powdered, U.S.P. French ...eseeeeee 
Benzoin, Siam Uva Ursi .. 
Sumatra Witch Hazel 
Catechu Wormwood imported . 
*Chicle, Mexican Yerba Santa 
Damar Batavia, No. 1 4 
Euphorbium ......... a 
Powdered coocekty 
Galbanum 


a i eo ea 
ISR BSS 5 SV | 
| 


RN 


RSSBRL1 BSRRRR 


Paro nen ee OCR Ae ee ea 
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- 
-_ 
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RSSBVsbehebksanss! BERBER: 


B88 8 BRLRSSSS SBR! 
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rea Tirtenseaerne 


tt ee 
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SabBSgl RBRRESRLBSSSSk! | BRBABES 


QNREEBES b GbGBHASB EPRI REE 


‘i 


Aconite, English 
Powdere 


~T-) 


CMAN coco 
*Powdered 
Pri Ash, Southern Alkanet .... 
Northern’ 
Pomegranate . 


Pi. - “en can. 


RE BaeReRee 


Myrrh, select ........ cccccccces 
Sorts 


WB ccccccccccccecce ey 
Siftings y Ib. 
Olibanun, siftings 
Tears 
Sandarac 
eee 


as 


poodle Ameri 
Bermuda .... 
St. Vincent 
Bamboo Brier 
Bearsfoot . 
Belladonna 
Powd 
Berberis, aq. 


~F 
is PRS Ch he) 
Seakb 


% or 
ISsesesr 


ponvecnsllale 
Ib. 


White Poplar ........ ooneocesse 
*Nominal. *Nominal. *Nominal. 
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Blucflag .-..sccccccccccccscceeelD, 27 —  '] 

Bryonia .. 2 — 31 

Burdock, Imported cove 
Ameri 

Calamus, “bleached pect aes 2 


Unbleached, natural ......1b. 
Cohosh, black “ 


seccccccccccccccsccel De 


ccccccelb, 


. , . 
RR SSE 


Colch 
os sag whole .. 


vorne 


Cranesbill see Geranium. 
Dandelion, English .. ssccecestOs 
American 
Doggrass Dom.-Rock Co......1b. 
Cut Bermuda ...........Ib. 
Echinacea ..cccccccccccccccce 
Elecampane ....sseeeees venaebe 
Galangal 
Gelsemium 
Gentian 
Powdered 
Geranium 
Ginger, Jon = ne unbleached ib 
leach b. 
Ginseng, Caltvaied ececece 
Wild, Eastern . 
Northwestern . oeceee ciseeesdb. 15.00 —18.00 
ern Ib. 12.00 — 15.00 
Golden Seal ....ccccccccccccselD. §.35 —= §,50 
Powdered ......se00e sesceelb. 5.75 — 6.00 
Hellebore, Black 
White, ELIS ccccccccccel ds 
Powdered 
*Imported 
Ipecac, Cartagena 
w Powdered 


see BRS 


85 SEER 


eeesece eeeereseees 


8 
l 
3 


BRNSSesRRaS thi 


? 
Www 


BRAS RS NRRBBESSESs SRE} 
Www 


i) 


“Lady Slipper ....... are oeeces 

Licorice, Russian, 

Spanish natural, 
Selected veel 
Powdered ........¢. escescedDe 


Lovage, American ..........Ib. 
Manaca «lb. 


FELDEN 
i] 
a 


| 
& 


x 
7 
S) 


$5 BRS8 


is, oll bold 
erona 
Finger . 
Pa. sira ~y 
llitory ... 
Pink, true 


PREL EM 
Ss) 


ee sab 
High Dried 
Sarsaparilla, Honduras .......Ib. 
erican 
ge 


Cesade ~ ree soaks aisles tb. 
rippe 
, 


SRRnk Bs’ RBERE ARE BRRERE BE 


£ 


Tue (Al 
Valerian, 
*English 


letris) .... 
Belgian 


12111 Sassi 


— 
—_ 


"Dutch 
Gpieeens: good bleached.. 


S1 BRI 
$1 eek 





Celery 
Colchicum ........ 


oeeecccccesceceveccsoeel De 


Coriander, Bombay .........Ib. 
Mogador, eablenmned aa Ib. 


Morocco, unbleached . 
Cumin, Levant .... 
Mal 


ercccseccccccccccscccoel De 


Morocco 


Fennel, French 
*German, smal] ... 
*Roumanian, small . 

Flax, whole .......... sues 

Ground .. 

Foenugreek ......cccccccccccceel De 

Hemp, Manchurian .......... 
“Russian ...... 

Job’s Tears, white nie 


— Bari, Brown ..... 
ombay, B Brown ... ee 
corey: | brown ........ 
Dutch, yellow Ib. 
English, FENOW. escccscees Ib. 
*German, yellow % 
PI. cnsenbisencsounes osacolts 
Poppy, Dutch ..... seseess " 
Russian, blue ........ eadees Ib. 
Indian 
Rape, English .. 
Japanese small 
Domestic 
Sabadilla 
a, Hispidus 


seeeeeececeses 


Sunflower, domestic 
South American 


Worm, American 


eecee weal. 
Ib. 


Cassia, Batavia, No. 
ina, Selected, 
Saigon genuine 
Capsicum, African 
Japan 
Cassia Buds 
Chilies, Japan 
Mombasa 
Cinnamon, Ceylon 
Cloves, Amboyna 
ZANDT 22. cccccocce ecccce eee 
Ginger, African 
Cochin “D” 
Jamaica. white . 
Japan . 
Mace, Reade, ~ i. 
Batavia, No. 
Nutmegs, 1103 .....scesccseeeesld. 
Pepper, black, Sing .. «lb. 
White 
Pimento .... 


1.. 
baile 


eeeeeeeecece 


eeereeccecee 


poeta 


WAXES 


Bees, white .....sscccscsccceelD. 
Yellow, ertde ..cccccsseee 
Yellow, wae 

*Candelilla .. 

| ik: Flor. ove 


eeeeecece 


*Montan, 
Substitute ... eee 
()zokerite, sei. seem onai 
*Green 
“Refined, white .. 
*Domestic 
Refined, yellow 
Paraffin, ref’d 120 deg. m.p. Ib. 
Foreign, 130 deg. m.p, ......1b. 
Stearic Acid— 
Single pressed 
Double pressed .. 
Triple pressed .. 
*Nominal. 
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258 
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ar 
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41 


» 4.00 — 4.15 


40 


= aM 


aa 
16% 
a 

17% 
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Heavy Chemicals 


W%— . 
3 
%— : 
ie 
— (04 





Acetic acid, =». ee aa 
56 p.c. 


*80 pc. 


Alum, ammonia, lump 
Ground .... 
Powdered .. 

Potash lump 


BERSRERi 
anes 
R 


ha 
gee byphep 


e es | 
Soda, Ground .........100 Ibs. 
Aluminum chloride, ligq...... 
Sulph., J grade 


Ww 
Ammonia, oO hahydseun ‘ ee 
Ammonia Wa ter, 2% deg., car Ib. 
20 deg., car! sooo 
18 deg., cart lb. 
16 deg., carboys . es 
Ammonium chloride, U.S.P...1b 
Sal Ammoniac, gray ....lb. 
— white were. 


Sulphate, Saeee 122222100" Ibs. 
Domesti 100 lbs. 
Antimony "Salts, 75 P.C.ocee lb. 
65 P. C. eoeeee 
47 Du. Co ccccccccccccccccccceelDe 
Blanc Fixe, dry 
Barium, chloride 
Dioxide 
Nitrate 
Baryt floated, white.... 
Off a HOF cccccvccccecce eeeeeton 14,00 —18.00 
Bleaching Powder, 35 p.c.....lb. .024— .02% 


“Calcium Acetate, ....+.. 100 Ibs. 6.00 — 6.05 
rbide --.ton 70.00 —73.0 


Carbonat ms 
Chloride 7) f.0.b. NX. ton 24.00 26.00 
Granulated, f.0.b. N.Y. ton — 
Solid, second hands...ton 30.00 
Gran. second hands...ton “= 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c......-+e+-1b. 
peng tetrachloride piace tu— 
rhonate .....sseeeeelb. 
“ae (Verdigris) .....1b. 
Powdere cecccesecseosts 
Sulphate, 98-99 a : scesee 
Second hands ..........-1b. 
Powdered 
Copperas, f.o.b. works. 77100 ibs. 
Fusel Oil, crude ......0++- or 
Refined ....... 
Hydrofluoric, 30 pc. in bils. on 
48 p. c. in carboys ee | 
52 p. c. in carboys .......++- q 
Lead, Acetate, brown sugar..Ib. 
White cryst. Ib. 
Broken Cakes ...+.- 
Granulated 
Arsenate, powdered 
Paste 
*Nitrate ‘ 
a Litharge, ‘Ame 3 


; 


ee 








S| 


Sa bee Be 
Re 
ee 


oeesereeccesseses 


uf ity 
USESESS aga! sl 


* erican ...00. 
Foreign ...+ess+00: 
ite, Basic <a 
cacescn 
in Oil,” 100 Ibs. or over...Ib. 
English SORTS 
Basic Sulphate AEN 
Magnesite, f.o.b. Cal. seseeeelb. 42: 
f. o b. N. . 65. 


Bsiili 


Muriatic acid, 
18 deg. carboys .........Ib. 
20 deg. carboys ...... 
22 deg. carboyS «..s.e. eold. 
Nitric acid, 36 ine. aorbege Ib. 
*38 deg. carboys ... ib. 
*40 deg. carboyS ....+.+ eels 
*42 deg. carboys lb. 
Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. pee. Ib. 
4 deg. carboys .......+++-1b. 
40 deg. carboys .......+4 Ib. 
42 deg. carboys ........ salts 
Plaster of Paris ......+++- ery 
‘rue Dent PP 
Potassium Bichromate .... Ib. 
Potash Caustic, 88-92 Ib. 
Carbonate, calc .........--.lb. 
Chlorate, crySt. ...sccecceeelb, 
Powdered Ib. 
Muriate, basis80p. e.perton tons 00 
Prussiate, red ....seeeseeeeeelby o 
Yellow  ..ccccccce <axaweueulee ti — 1 


2 
<3 


tcaereene 
z F 
rir tataihtn 


seeks 


*Nominal, 
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Bi pee ar ut EL I Black, 150" pcr". te = 
a Ash 58 p.c. in bags 100 Ibs. 260 — 270 E. F. DREW & i Ine. ad Bias inci 


In bbls, -100 Ibs. . 3.25 — 3.35 Ib 
21 50 BROAD S8T. NEW YORK Sulphur Brown Chestnut veeel 


2 Ss. 
Comstic, 76 p.c. eolid.... Ibs. 5.00 — 5.25 
owd. or gran., p.c. Sulphur Green 
100 Ibs. 6.20 — 6.50 Aniline Dyestuffs Sulphur Yellow 
D. wea J fartrazine, Domestic 
Dyewood Extracts Tartrazine, Imported 
Chlora Industrial Oils 
yani Sie iy 
Hyposul “ae 4 Chemicals 
egs 























"Saltpetre, Granulated Ib. 











Sodium Bichromate 
Bisulphate 





Wool Green S. Swiss 
Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan ... 
Victoria Blue, 
Resorcin, Technical Victoria Green 
Tetranitromethylaniline 
Refined Ib. .0634— olidin 
BREED sob ce siavcueccsecccn lb. 


Victoria 
Victoria 
Prussiate, Yellow Ib. 
Silicate, 60 a 100 Ibs. 
Silicate, 40 p.c. ..... ‘.+-100 Ibs. 
Sulph., Glauber’s salt 100 Ibs. 
Sulphide, 60-62 p.c. cryst...1b. Xylene, pure 
p.c. per 100 Ibs. 4.25 * Xylene, Com. 
Sulphur (crude) f.0.b. N.Y. ton 4 . Xylol 
f. Baltimore 


p-Toluidine 

SENN, DUPE. coc ainccascsce gal. 5. 
*Toluol, Commercial, 90 p.c. gal 5, 
m-Toluylenediamine Ib. 


sg NN Nt 
s wwe 
SSRASARRSSBR 


Cochineal 
Gambier, see tanning. 
Indigo, Bengal 


Acid Black 


i A : ’ 
Sieatte Acid ;  ivnesblbeiaccwacuweced 


deg. Pyrite 
66 deg. Brimstone 
Oleum 
pattery Acid, car’sper 100 


*Nominal. 











Acid Blue 


Acid Fuchsin 
Acid Orange 
Acid Orange II 


NW 


Guatemala 


a Ib. 


Madder, Dutch 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 


Chinese 


Persian Berries % 
Quavaitven Bark, see tanning, 
umac, see_ tanning. 

Turmeric, Madras 


ss : Acid Orange III te 
Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials| 4: ked 
Acid Scarlet 
and Accessories 


yy ed —- 

izarin ue 

COAL-TAR CRUDES AND Alizarin Blue, bright 
INTERMEDIATES 

Acid Benzoic Ib. 4.30 — 4.60 


Alizarin Blue, medium 
Alizarin Brown, cone, .. 
“Acid Benzoic Crude --lb. Nominal 
Acid H Ib 2.20 — 2.75 


28esRusszssnuseg 


TASSELS WELT FA Ta 


BANANAS 


Alizarin Orange 
Alkali Blue 


_ 


Camwood, chips 


san § 
Acid Naphthylamine sulphate... 
Bens Ib. 


Acid Sulphanilic, crud 
efined ..... 
p-Amidophenol Base .. 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochlo: 
Aminoazobenzene 
Aniline Oil, drums extra 
Aniline Salts 
Aniline for red 
“Anthracene (88 p.c.) 
Anthraquinone 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzidine Base 
Benzidine Sulphate 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzol, C. P. 
Benzol (90 p.c.) 


Benzylchloride ..... bedoesnons: “lb. 
ora lb. 


Diamedophenol 
o-Dianisidine 
Dichlorbenzol 
e-Dichlorbenzol .. 
f, Dichlorbenzol 

iethylanilin 
Dimeth 


m-Dinitrobenzene ............Ib. 


Dinitrochlorbenzene 
Dinitronaphthalene 
Dinitrophenol 
*Dinitrotoluol 
Diphenylamine 


Alpine Red 

Azo Carmine 

Azo Yellow 

Azo Yellow. green shade 
Auramine, Single O .... 
Auramine, Double O . 
Bismarck Brown Y . 
Bismarck Brown R . 

_ . ee 
Chrome Blue .... 
Chrome Red .... 
Crysamine Yellow 
Chrysoidine R ... 
Chrysoidine Y 
Chrysophine, Domestic 
Chrysophine, Imported 
Congo Red 

Crystal Violet 

Diamine Sky Blue F., 


Bright 


Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 


Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 


Bordeaux 
Direct Fast Red 


Violet 

Fast Red, 6B extra, con’t... 
Fast Scarlet, contract 1 
Fur Black, extra 

Fur Brown 

Fur Brown GG 

Fuchsine Crystals: 

*Green Crystals, Brilliant .. 

[Indigo 20 p.c. paste ..... 


BSNNNE, UWwroan eet ne 4 MP Ht 
ASARRSARSSSusip sic , 
JPL Be Ue LE ie eS Her 
hr cn Dm O00 
Xrss 
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BVNNOM EM ONEH EES 
SASSSESSSRASEUS 
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Black 
Blue .... 
Sky Blue 
Brown 


NENwwNd> 
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LUttttetiattredaay 


Red 


PO WNN wd Doo, 
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FB UNNYNYNANN Ede 
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Archil, double 
Tri 


Cutch, Mangrove, see — 


EUUNEMD  ceticnocnsecekecs Cbeceed 

Fustic, Solid 1 
Liquid, 51 deg. 

Gall 3 

Hematine Extract i 

“*Hypernic, liquid 

Indi 

Indigotine, i65 

ndigotine, p.c. pure 

Logwood, solid 


Osage Orange— 


Persian Berries 


Fustic, sticks .. 
Hypernic, chips 
Logwood Sticks 


Chips . 


Quercitron see tanning. 


ed Saunders, chips Ib. 
EXTRACTS 


triple ; 
Concentrated Ib. 


Rangoon, boxes 
Liquid 


|” ee eee: Ib. 
Concentrated ..../..........1b. 


RS 
Ti 


fe i aa 
|. arereen eooeedb. 
b 


Ib. 
go, natural for cotton....1b, 
2 ree passes 


SB isk SebREse bRecREekicgk REG 


Tystals 

Contract 
Powdered f 
> eS ere: Ib. 


SERRE ehrae ies viwesesecau Ib. ‘ 


Dioxyasp 
Hydrazobenzene ......... se 
_. 7 Sener tees pobobemsen Ib. 
Methylanthraquinone 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol 
Monoethylaniline 
Naphthalene, flake 5 
. IS ee Ib. 
Naphthalenediamine 5 
a-Naphthol 
b-Naphthol, 

Sublimed 

a-Naphthylamine 
b-Naphthylamine 
-Nitraniline 

itrobenzene 
o-Nitrochlorbenzol 
Nitronaphthalene 
p-Nitrophenol 
g_itrototaol 

itrotoluol 
o-Nitrotoluol ........ pensioness 
m-Phenylenediamine 
Phenol 
p Phenylenediamine 

thalic Anhydride 
Pseudo-Cumol Ib. 
Resorcin, erratale, U.S.P. ....%b. 

al. 


* Nomin 


Queretron see tanning. 


Indigotine, conc. ® 
Indigotine, paste ee 
SOME Set oscanteccetececccces Ib. 
Magenta Acid, Domestic 5 
Magenta, Imported 
Metanil Yellow 
Medium Green 
Methylene Blue, tech. : 
Methyl Violet lb. 
Naphthol Green .........0006.. lb. 
Nigrosine, Oil Sol. ............ Ib. 
Nigrosine, spts. sol. ......... Ib. 
Nigrosine water sol., wane 4 
OE bn rhh ase abheosovessebiony \e 
Naphthylamine Red 
Oil Black 
Oil Orange 
Oil Scarlet 
OH WOT oo ccsvcetoscceucayed lb. 
Orange, R. G., contract ‘ 
Orange Y, conc. a 
PN BS isso sscnueubccn ce Ib. 
Rhodamine B. ex. 
Scarlet 2R 
Soluble Blue . 
Sulphur Black ........... Ib. Valonia Cups 
Sulphur Black E.S. standard Ib. ee eI. eccccese fOR 
* Nominal. Wattle Bark 


umac, see tanning. 


MISCELLANEOUS DYESTUFFS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Albumen, Egg 
lood, imported 
Domestic 

Prussian Blue 


luble 
Turke 
Zinc 
RAW 
aS Sa ae ++e-.t0nl40.00 
A RPENE ess shGsdaweien ceed ton 66.00 
Hemlock Bark ton 15.00 
Mangrove, African, 38 p.c. ..ton 60.00 —62: 
are, &. A, 
Myrobolans 
Oak Bark 
Ground 
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28.00 . 
a a Sbbee si ussereeSeonead ton 20.00 — 2. 
Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan.. 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan 
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TANNING EXTRACTS 
ag ot, 3 sted ad 


Garited, 25 p.c. tan, bbis. ‘tb 

Cepstals. § ordinary . 
larifi ed . 

Gambier, 25 p. c. tan .. 
mon 


Liquid, 25 p.c. tan 

Muskegon, 23-30 p.c 

90 p.c. total solids | 

Myrobelans, liq., - 25 p.c.tan Ib. 

Solid, 50 pe ta lb. 

Oak Bark, iquid, "23. 25p.c.tan lb. 

Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. tan 

treated lb. 

35 p.c. tan, untreated 

3 p.c. tan, bleachin b. 

Solid, 65 p.c., tan, ordinary Ib. 
arified lb. 

Spruce, liquid, 20 

3 p.c, total soli 

Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan 

Valoma, solid, 65 p.c. tan . _ 

*Nominal. 


07 — .103 
Nominal 





WHERE TO BUY 


Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. - BARCLAY-6005-6 


STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
ALBUMEN 
GLUCOSE 


34 
:~ 











ca 


PeEUPddetetereets 


“Palm Lagos, casks iat dae 
*Benin oolD. 


SW 


*Importe 
eo Poi, 


— 
7 


Pine oe white steam 
Yellow, oa 

"Poppy Seed 

— 


SSA £1 RS 58 


low 
Rosin, a 
Second 
*Sesame, domestic 
*Imported 
*Soya Bean, Manchurian 


ee 
1&8 


sais; Mewalbac cia 





Oils 


ANIMAL AND FISH 
geen 
Cod Newfoundland 
*Domestic, prime 
Liver, Newfoundland.. 
Norwegian 
“Degras, American 
— 





German 
Neutral 
Horse 
Lard, prime winter ... 
Off prime 
Extra, No. 1 


RN 


gal. 

Menhaden, ‘Light, strained. ‘al 

Yellow, bleached 

White, bleached, winter gal 
"Northern, crude 
*Southern,crude,f.o.b.plant gal 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg. 

H deg., cold test 

40 deg., cold test 

Dark 


-. © 
tt ae et et et et BD 


vie euBEB1 151 SELESERBS | vest 
tt at et et et BD 


m 


PE 5k ot Ee we le ott as es 
RPESSSRAISRSHSRSRSI IBY 


OUT RL aE ne Fa To 


| 
BRIS 


38 deg., cold test 

45 deg., cold test 

Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 

e 7 

Stearic, single pressed 

Double pressed 

tiple pressed 
Tallow, acidless 


Nn 


S8askeka 


38 
29% 
18% 
fp 
b. 118%— 19 
. Sle pA —21. @ 
Ib. 4— 


‘an 
*Corn, wained, bbls. 
"Crude, bbls, 
ttonseed, Crude, f. 0. b. 
ill 1 - 18 
21% 


owennite ell 

Linseed, cow, a wi 
5-bbl, lots 
Boiled, 5-bb1. lots 
ouble Boiled, 5-bbl. 


“Tats; , denatured 





"Nominal. 


Black, reduced, 
25-30 cold test g 
29 gravity. 15 cold test.. 
Summer ga 
Cylinder, light, filtered.. 
Dark, filtered 
Extra cold test 
Dark steam, refined .... 
Neutral, W. Va. 29 grav. gal. 
Neutral, filtered denen 33@34 
gravity 1 
White 30@31 gravity 
Paraffin, high viscosity.. 
5 sp gr. 
Red Paraffin gal. 
— filtered .cccccccces gal. 


29 gravity 


Sinasbhkh 


Orel aN 








Miscellaneous 
NAVAL STORES 


(Carloads ex-dock) 
Spirits Turpentine in ls..gal. 
Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 
tilled, bbls. .......... gal. 
Turpentine, a Sis. 
tilled, b ral. 
Pitch, prime -lb. bbl. 
Tar, kiln-burnt, 50-gal bbls. 12.50 
Rosin, com., to g’d 80-bbl. 5.80 


SHELLAC 





AY— .43 
364— .39% 
33%4— al 
—13.75 
85 


Fine Orange 
-—7 Orange 
fs 


331 BaRR3sB 


Regular, bleached .. 
Bone, v3 
OIL CAKE AND MEAL 

Copemened Cake. f.o.b. Texas.. 

o. b. New Orleans 
Coe Meal. f.0.b. Atlanta 

tag, 
New Orleans 


bly 


L 


bob bbb! 
8838 SSS! 


Linseed cake, dom. 
Linseed Meal i 
SALT PRODUCTS 


280 Ib. bbls. 
200 Ib. sacks 


| 
& 


Salt, fine 
Turk’s Island— 
e. 


Maracaibo 





Trinidad 
*Nominal, 


DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 
Imported Potato Starch 
13 — 13% 
Domestic "Potato Starch. 
Potato Dextrine white or 
— 17% 
Corn Dextrine white or 
yellow, spot 06%4— .08 
Globe Pearl Starch, per 100 Ibs. — — 4.99 
Globe British Gum, per 100 lbs) — — 6.59 
(Prices in Barrels) 
Ar- Fed. War- 
Powdered ...cccccccccceee 7.60 7.€0 7.60 7.60 7.60 
RRS scocdvccciccdisdedes 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 
Standard Gran. .....-..+- 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
* Prices fixed by Government. 


Duty Pai 
A124— «13 
canary ——” 3 
3 
Corn Starch 05 1-5— .07% 
*REFINED SUGAR 
Amer.Nat.bu’le eral ner 
Confectioners A ...eeseee 7.35 7.35 7.35 . — 7.35 
Soap Makers’ Materials 








ANIMAL AND FISH OILS 


*Manhaden, crude,f.d.b.mills.ga. 
Light, strained 1. 
Yellow, bleached ... .....gal. 
White, bleached, winter. gal. 

Neatsfoot, 20 deg. 

30 deg., cold test 
40 deg., cold test 
Dark 


Red, (Crude oleic acid) 
Saponified 
Stearic, single pressed 
Double pressed " 
VEGETABLE OILS 

*Castor, No. 1, bbls. .......- - a— 

| i ener weees .BYA— 
1LK— . 
17%— .18 

—. ‘ 


Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls 
*Ceylon, tanks 
Cochin bbls. 


*Corn, crude, b lb. 1834 
Refined, barrels Ib, 21.47 


*Cottonseed, crude, f. o. b. ay 


— 19 
—21.67 


Summer Yellow, prime is 
PWhite ......ccccccces oes gal. 
*Winter, Yellow 
Linseed, raw, car lots 
5 barrel lots 
*Oliver, denatured 
*Foots 
*Palm Lagos, casks ’ 
PNiger ..ccccccccccccces sosecon 
domestic ... 


wre: 
a 


x 


*Palm Kernel, 
Peanut, edible 
7Crude f. o.b. mills. 
Pine, white steam ... 
*Sesame, domestic ... 
Soya Bean, Manchurian 


GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
(New York Markets) 


Grease, white 5 
eeevecccceecece scouce de 


Pat Va al Vl Sb il 


2? eH, a. ae 
841535 Be Bae 


fe ee at 
Rl asaBsels 


¥ 
i 


Yellow, grease, stearine.. 
White, grease, stearine.. 
Lard, City 
Compound 
Stearine, 
I. siccnascceevotecccecee oeeekms 
Tallow, Ib. 
City prime 
Choice County 
(Western Markets) 
Tallow, edible 
City Fancy 
Prime Packers 
Grease, ‘Choice White 
ite 
“B” White 
Yellow 
Brown 
Bone 
House 
Stearine, 
Lard 
*Nominal. 


+Buyers’ Tanks. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc, 


Imports from April 6 to April 13, 1918—Exports for month of February. 

































































MEDICINAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Owing to the strict regulations of the 
Seeemeey Department forbidding the pub- ab see ee E x p ort 8 
lication of the names of importers re- 3 ae oon “is a 
ceiving consignments and the names of ’ poun rugs 
ports of shipment, this feature of the | | MERCURY— ACID, CARBOLIC— 
service is omitted by DRUG AND 4,650 pounds . 5 
CHEMICAL MARKETS during the period 5,250 pounds 22 pounds, Costa Rica 
of the war. Subscribers interested in any | | oy; 5 ry penne, Guatemala 
special grodnct ill be arsated in Meets | | 3321 gallons nut ak, Soe 
ing = ny ey 96,935 pounds coconut pounds, Nicaragua 
. 1,050 pounds cottonseed ACID, NITRIC— _ 
ae — palm og . = — Feng 
,000 pounds soya bean pounds, Panama 
I m p or t s§ 3,111 pounds fusel 17 pounds, Nicaragua 
10 gallons olive, edible 193 pounds, Honduras 
3,375 gallons peanut 35 pounds, Costa Rica 
ACID— 140 — ee ACID, PICRIC— 
; 651 pounds lemon 27,040,023 pounds, France 
12,384 pounds carbolic : , , . 
11,109 pounds oxalic Pal gallons olive, edible 4 — 
IM— = ; pounds, Panama 
— 1,314 pounds 1,819 pounds, Nicaragua 
=. pounds 2500 pounds 25 pounds, Honduras 
ARSENIC— POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 2,381 pounds, Guatemala 
a pounds 14,160 pounds 7 . Spai 
ARK— POTASSIUM NITRATE— gow Gallons, pain 
2,650 pounds various 669,020 pounds 5,919 gallons, Italy 
BEANS— POTASSIUM SALTS— CALCIUM CARBIDE— 
: 12,240 pounds, Panama 
33,677 pounds vanilla 200 pounds 5,000 pounds, Guatemala 
729 bushels cestor POTASSIUM SULPHATE— 6,600 pounds, Costa Rica 
4,032 bushels ‘castor 20 tons 700 pounds, Bermuda 
18,200 pounds vanilla QUEBRACHO EXTRACT— CAMPHOR— 
5,500 pounds, vanilla 231,926 pounds 100 pounds, Peru 
6,000 pounds\ vanilla 1,127,587 pounds 49 pounds, ‘Colombia 
BISMUTH— QUEBRACHO WOOD— COPPER SULPHATE— 
67 pounds 6,325 tons at Tee Vik 11,250 pounds, Canada 






448,000 pounds, Switzerland 



















































eS te CRUDE— ROOTS— ; Stab aeunde, renee 
> pounds 3,108 pounds licorice ; - : 
CAMPHOR, REFINED— 90,440 pounds ginger eo ar West Indies 
10,000 pounds 217,828 pounds ginger 16,625 pounds, San Domingo 
CASEIN— 1,200 pounds belladonna ee ’ & 
44,800 pounds 150 pounds colchicum GLUCOSE— A 
CUTTLEFISH BONE— 2,400 pounds valerian 370,000 pounds, Spain 
4,500 pounds 1,520 pounds various 690,000 pounds, Italy 
DYES AND DYBSTUFFS— 11,850 pounds jalap GLYCERIN— 
66,420 pounds gambier 1,300 pounds ipecac 20 pounds, Salvador 
Fh geen =e _ SEED— is 22 on Nicaragua 

. pounds natural indigo 110 nds, Hondur: 

3,522 pounds natural indigo oe —_ Fama ’ 245,622 pounds, fae” 

114,377 pounds synthetic iadizge 30.800 pounds caraway 2,600 pounds, France 

oF gamecene agg os 33,950 pounds caraway LIME ACETATE— 

11,800 pounds indigo 14,600 ounds caraway 

36,050 pounds orchil liquor 6x0 pounds celery 336,619 pounds, France 
ESSENTIAL OILS— 53) pounds colchicum 3 he gg seem 

2,300 ds be t 450 pounds colchicum , , 3 

2,200 coaaie “aaa. 2,650 pounds coriander 192 pounds, Costa Rica 

2,400 pounds various 34,900 pounds cumin 100,100 pounds, Portugal 

1,600 pounds various 7,000 pounds dill POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 

15,010 pounds petitgrain 2500 pounds fennel 123,200 pounds, Argentina 
FLOWERS— 17.000 pounds various 8 pounds, Hayti 

21,000 pounds chamomile SHELLAC— 36 pounds, Cuba 
2,250 — = ' 5,510 pounds SODA, ASH— 

yO gecwnctn Tagg nett 90 SOAP, CASTILE— 10,000 pounds, Panama 

1,200 pounds various 3.000 te ts 

1,350 pounds chamomile 7,936 pounds 9 IB gpiccnene A — 
GUMS— SODIUM NITRATE— 218,500 pianedin, Premee 

184,198 pounds chicle 22,232 tons SODA CAUSTI , 

23,000 pounds arabic SPICES— — ’ ” - , 

yee pores oo 32.326 pounds unground cassia on scone, ae 

183,000 pounds chicle _ 56,000 pounds pepper 3 354,126 pounds, Italy 

11,500 pounds arabic > “UNGES-- SODIUM SILICATE— 
GLYCERIN, CRUDE— 3,200 pounds 120,118 pounds, Mexico 

10,866 pounds SUMAC, GROUND— 11,312 pounds, England 
HERBS— 636,974 pounds PARAFFIN, CRUDE— 

27.000 pounds TALC— 88,000 pounds, Spain 
IODINE : 132,000 pounds PARAFFIN, REFINED— 

? TARTAR, CRUDE— 3,285,695 pounds, Italy 
i 37,000 pounds 151,367 pounds, France 
LEAVES— WAX— 630,324 pounds, Spain 

27,600 peunds thyme 1,572 pounds bees 262,438 pounds, Switzerland 

18,700 pounds thyme 14,899 pounds bees PEPPERMINT OIL— 

20,300 pounds savory 364 pounds mineral 57 pounds, British India 
LIME, CARBONATE— 222,671 pounds vegetable WAX, VEGETABLE— 

28,000 pounds ; WINE LEES— 11,200 pounds 
LIME, CITRATE— 431,572 pounds ZINC OXIDE 

155,700 pounds >, pounds 1,779 pounds, Dutch Guiana 
MAGNESITE, CALCINED— ZINC OXIDE— 22 pounds, Uruguay 

197,120 pounds. ; 46,500 pounds 1,849 pounds, Venezuela 
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News of Companies 








Fire, on April 7, partially destroyed the plant of the 
Frank L. May Chemical Company, 307 Front street, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., with loss estimated at $15,000. 





The Seminole Fertilizer & Oil Company, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000, to manufacture fertilizer, oils, etc. 





The Eldred Chemical Company, Chicago, Ill., has 
filed notice with the Public Service Commission of an 
increase in its capital from $10,000 to $100,000, to 
provide for expansion. 





The Pyodine Chemical Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to 
engage in the manufacture of chemicals. Dr. Davis 
Osterbeld, E. and F. B. Osterbeld, Los Angeles, are 
the incorporators. 





The Atlantic & Pacific Safety Explosives Company, 
Washington, D. C., a Delaware corporation, has filed 
notice of a change in its corporate name to the National 
Explosives Company, and an increase in its capital 
from $1,500,000 to $4,000,000. 





The Heyden Chemical Works, Garfield, N. J., has 
recently awarded contracts for the construction of 
two manufacturing buildings at its plant. The struc- 
tures will be one-story, about 30 x 40 feet, and four- 
story, 30 x 60 feet, of brick construction. 





The United States Government, Navy Department, 
has recently awarded a contract to The Austin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., for the construction of a new 
acid manufacturing plant at Indian Head, Md. It is 
said that the entire works will cost about $100,000. 





The General Chemical Company, 25 Broad street, 
New York, has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a new one-story and basement Service building, 
about 100 x 100 feet, to be located at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The structure is estimated to cost $40,000. 





The Martin Dennis Company, 859 Summer Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of tanners’ chemicals, has 
filed plans for the construction of a new one and two- 
story brick plant at 170 Sylvan Avenue, to be used as 
an addition to its plant. It will cost about $30,000. 





The Grasselli Powder Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has commenced the construction of a new acid plant, 
comprising eight one-story brick units, and power 
plant for works operation, at New Castle, Pa. It is 
Said that the project will involve an expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000. 





The Valley Chemical Works, Utica, Ill, are making 
rapid progress in the erection of a new addition to 
their plant. It is planned to commence the installa- 
tion of new furnaces and the necessary machinery at 
an early date, and it is expected that the entire work 
will be completed within three months. 





The Harvey Chemical Company, 68-70 Hudson street, 
Hoboken, N. J., has filed articles of incorporation with 
a capital of $50,000, to engage in the manufacture of 
chemicals. Jacob J. Harvey, 29 North Sixteenth 
Street, East Orange; Otley C. Harvey, 68 Chestnut 
Street, Orange, and Harry B. Harvey, 759 Highland 
avenue, Newark, are the incorporators. 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


Want Ads 


RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less; 
additional words, 5c each. 








PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the order; add 
ded. 


10c if answers are to be forwar 


Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 


No. 3 Park Place New York 


EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished; All 
States. Positions. Doctors, Dentists, Veterinarians furnished. 
V. KNIEST. Omaha, Neb., Estab. 1904. 


WANTED, good man to take complete charge of packing and 
shipping department in large Dye Plant. Must have had similar 
experience. Good opportunity and salary to right party. Reply 
stating full experience, nationality, age and whether or not draft 
exempt to BOX 64, care DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


EISNER, MENDELSON & CO.’S SCHEDULES 

A schedule in bankruptcy was filed on April 11 in 
the Federal Court by Eisner, Mendelson & Co., of 
90 West street, importers and exporters of chemicals. 
The schedule shows liabilities of $136,223 and assets 
of $960,382. The assets consist of notes amounting 
to $28,500; stock, $116,302; fixtures, $1,264; materials 
and advertising matter, $2.717; accounts, $38,538; cash, 
$57; shares of stock in the Johann Hoff Company and 
Hercules Water Company, $878,000. 

The principal claims against the company ate: A. J. 
Eisner, $12,255, secured; East River Natieual Bank, 
$7,116, secured; Coal & Iron National Bank, $6,412, 
secured; Clarence G. Rothschild as trustee for some 
bondholders, $38,000; Mrs. Theresa Wallack, $20,100; 
estate of Edward Wolf, Philadelphia, $5,000; Wolf 
& Co., Philadelphia, $5,000; Louis Gerstley, Philadel- 
phia, $6,000; City of New York, $202, and City of 
Newark, $318, personal taxes in 1917. 

















The Swan & Finch Company’s statement for the year 
ended December 31 last shows net profit from opera- 
tions of $203,469. A loss of $121,919 on the sale of 
the Hicks Island plant was deducted, leaving net profit 
of $81,549, or $8.40 per share on the $970,000 capital 
stock. 





The United States Gypsum Company reports net 
earnings of $1,228,673 for the year ended December 31, 
compared with $1,092,178 for 1916. Earnings of $9.22 
per share on $3,904,900 common stock compared with 
$7.85 per share for the preceding year are estimated. 





The United States Glass Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 per share, payable April 18. 








R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 





MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. 
LONDON & MANCHESTER :: ENGLAND 
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(ddddddddddddddyy THE BUTTERWORTH JUDSON Corp, i | 


WN 


WORKS 


Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass, 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CHROME BROWN 
Phosgene Gas Michlers Ketone [| 
Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 
Picramic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 
Manufactured by 





THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 
NITRITE OF SODA 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc.| & 
115 Broadway, New York - | 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
OILS AND GREASES 
PHARMACEUTICALS 

ACIDS 


A. WW QW MM 07 














Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. | # 
Established 1837 4 : 

HEAVY CHEMICALS 

INTERMEDIATES 

ANILINE DYES Eh 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS | @ 
61 Broadway, New York Phone: 7012 Rector a 
Becton Chicago Cleveland Seattle © San Francisco i 


Especially adapted for 
use in 


Textile Dyeing 
and 
Manufacture of Dyes — 














MANUFACTURERS 





The American Metal Company 


61 Broadway 
New York 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus be 
Carbonate of Potash § Crude Iodine e 
Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 4 
Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine |} | 
and other Chemicals 
INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


S. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. ®**s8!3"* Tokio, Japan || 


15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 ‘a 
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